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FACES. 


A wrirer in the Atheneum literary 
journal recently observed, in speaking of the 
Historical Portrait Gallery at Sydenham, that 
every century seems to have impressed its 
peculiar crimes and virtues, and its hopes 
| and struggles on the faces of its great men. 
| Let us enlarge upon this text, which has 
already been indicated in brief. 

The face being the outward index of the 
passions and sentiments within, the immortal 
dweller fashions and moulds the plastic sub- 
stance of its home, and helps to form and 
to alter the architecture of its house, like 
the bees and birds. In return, his mind is 
not seldom influenced by the house itself. 
Between the head of a Shakespeare or a 
Bacon, and that of a Newgate murderer, there 
| isas much difference as between a stately 
palace standing apart and a rotting hovel in 
a blind alley. The spiritual principle writes 
its own character on its exterior walls, and 
chronicles from time to time its upward aspi- 
rations or its more complete abasement ; for 
every one must have observed that, even in 
comparatively mature life, a face may alter 
for the better or worse—may waver with the 
wavering mind—may report with terrible 
| fidelity the progress of that inner struggle 
between the good and evil, darkness and the 
light. Such a face becomes of itself a drama 
| of profound and pathetic interest—too often a 
| tragedy in its ending, though sometimes a 
triumph; but in any case a tremendous 
spectacle ; because, in the visage of our 
human fellow-creature, we behold the battle- 
ground of the oldest antagonists in the world 
| —a visible incarnation of the Manicheean 
| dream—the ancient mystery of Evil wrestling 
| openly with Good. The features may also be 
impressed with the character of surrounding 
influences, and are too often made sordid and 
earthy by their owners being compelled to 
| live in the midst of squalid and depressing 
| scenes—like the Lady Christabel of Cole- 
| ridge’s beautiful poem, who is obliged 
involuntarily to imitate the serpent-glances of 
the witch. 

It is moreover generally admitted that the 
cultivation of particular branches of intellect 
leads to a distinctive character ofphysiognomy, 


and that—perhaps as a consequence of this—| 
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all nations have a cast of countenance peculiar 
to themselves, and not to be mistaken by a 
thoughtful observer. For instance, the 
Greeks and the Italians, who in former times 
were the most artistic people in the world 
possess to this day the most ideal heads an 
faces that are to be met with anywhere ; 
and cannot we see in the melancholy, medi- 
tative eyes of the poor Hindoos who sweep 
our London crossings, the essential character- 
istics of that ancient race from whom alk 
mythology and all mystical philosophy are 
derived, and who speculated so long and 
so profoundly on the grey secrets of birth, 
death, and resurrection that they became a 
petrified mass among the living nations of 
the earth? In families where ancestral por- 
traits are kept, it will often be found that a 
particular form of countenance reappears in 
different successive generations, conjoined 
with a similar tendency of mind or heart. 
LeighHunt remarks in his Autobiography, that 
there is a famous historical bit of tramsmis- 
sion called the Austrian lip ; [then there is the 
pear-shaped face of the Bourbons]; and faces 
which we consider to be peculiar to indi- 
viduals are said to be common in whole dis- 
tricts—such as the Boccaccio face in one part 
of Tuscany, and the Dante face in another.. 
“T myself,” he adds, “have seen in the Genoese 
territory many a face like that of the 
Bonapartes.” illiam Howitt professes to 
have discovered a schoolboy at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, narhed Shakespeare, by his like- 
ness to the portraits of the poet; but these 
transmissions are less common in England 
than elsewhere, on account of the mixed 
population of our island and the continual 
influx of fresh foreign blood, which is known 
to have an influence upon our national phy- 
siognomy, 

parity of physical and moral cha- 
racteristics in different individuals, how- 
ever, may exist without any relationship. 
Hazlitt once remarked that the heads of the 
more brutalised of the Roman emperors 
were very like our English prizefighters ; 
and the Atheneum writer to whom we have 
alluded observes that “the depraved women 
of the imperial times, as Faustina, Agrippina, 
&c., have the hard, round forehead, and small, 
weak chin which became the marked features 
of the Louis Quinze. age, or may be traced 
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in the sleepy-eyed, languid beauties of Lely 
and of Kneller.” 

That the face is modified by the passions 
of its owner, and that the character may, in 
a great degree, be predicated from its linea- 
ments, has, we know, been universally 
granted ever since the time of Lavater—nay, 
was even asserted by the ancient Greeks, 


among whom a physiognomist gave that 


memorable character of Socrates, which 
Socrates himself acknowledged to be just. 
But what we more especially wish to enforce, 
and which, we think, has not been sufficiently 
recognised, is the fact that national phy- 
siognomy, though always preserving certain 
broad and general distinctions, varies in 
different ages; in accordance with the pre- 
vailing moral or intellectual tendency of 
the time. Most men must have observed, in 
looking over any collection of portraits of the 
great men of successive eras, a change in 
the shape of the head, in the outlines of the 
features, and in the general expression ; and 
this in the case of individuals belonging to 
the same nation. The effect is commonly 
attributed to difference of costume, to a 
ehange in the method of arranging the hair, 
er to the fact of the beard and moustache 
being worn in some instances and not in 
others : all of which may be admitted to have 
an influence in modifying the countenance, 
But this is not everything ; the main dis- 
tinctions lie deeper. Shave the face of 
Shakespeare, clapping a powdered wig upon 
his head, and he would no more look like the 
men of the Georgian era—even the most 
intellectual of them — than an Englishman 
could be made to look like a native of China 
by being dressed in the costume of that 
country. It is not merely that there is no 
man of an equal degree of intellect with 
Shakespeare ; the distinction is im kind still 
more than in amount. The architecture of 
the palace of the soul has changed, and the 
soul itself looks through its windows with a 
different glance. 

Let the reader, then, cast back his mind as 
far as the time of Chaucer, abéut five hundred 
years ago ; and let him contemplate the por- 
trait of that truly great poet as engraved by 
Vertue from the rough sketch drawn by the 
poet’s own friend, Occleve. He will here 
see a face of the noblest kind—a head 
beautifully built and proportioned, and 
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| but we also have some characteristics which 
mark the age to which the poet belonged, 
| That era was either military or monkish; 
and, although Chaucer was a Wickliffite, 
|and fiercely satirised the corruptions of the 
| Roman Catholic church, he had a great deal 
of the good part of the monkish character in 
‘him—the love of cloistered learning and 
meditative leisure. It is probable, also, that 
he clung to a belief in saintly miracles ; for 
we find several of those stories in the Canter- 
bury Tales, placed, it is true, in the mouths 
of ecclesiastics, but told apparently with 
perfect faith on the part of the author, and 
not with any under-current of involuntary 
|satiric laughter. At any rate, he had that 
| love of bodily indolence combined with mental 
activity which distinguished the better order 
of monks. This is plainly visible in his 
portrait. The eyes are intensely abstracted ; 
looking physically upon the ground, but 
spiritually into the wide air of thought. 


| 


What man art thou? 
Thou lookest as thou woldest find an hare; 
For ever upon the ground I see thee stare. 
* +. * * * 
He semeth elvish by his countenance ; 
For unto no wight doth he daliance. 


Thus did Chaucer describe himself. It is 
true the Host expresses surprise at his 
|appearance; but this probably was because 
| he could not throw off his abstraction even in 
the midst of company. We cannot but think 
that the intellectual men of the time of 
Chaueer must have presented the same air 
of secluded and dreamy meditation, though 
doubtless they lacked the poetical element of 
his face. They were chiefly of the clergy, 
and a certain meek abstracted set of head 
and countenance are a part of the education 
of a Catholic priest to this day. 

Unfortunately there are few portraits of 
| Chaucer’s period ; so that we are constrained 
to take a solitary instance. The pictures of 
the kings of the time rest, we believe, upon 
no good authority ; and are so idealised and 
smoothed down to one level of romantic 
prettiness, with the uniform crown and 
sceptre and robes, that it is impossible 
to deduce any philosophical meamng from 
them. Wewill therefore pass on to the time 
of Elizabeth. 

The great men of that era (which, for the 
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therefore in perfect harmony with itself in| sake of conciseness, we will assume as lasting 
all its component parts; oval, greater in| into the reign of Charles the First), exhibit in 
length than breadth, and with the broadest| a marked degree the leading intellectual cha- 
part at the top—that is to say, in the region | racteristics which then predominated. The 
of the brain ; the forehead broad, smooth, | country’s mind had changed materially since 
and high, the nose straight and sensitive, and| the days of Chaucer. Popery, as a political 
the mouth and lower parts of the face neither | power and an undisputed popular belief, was 
brutalised into an animal-like thickness, nor| dead. The monastic system of life, and the 
starved into an aseetic rigidity which denies! ecclesiastical tendency of mind, had vanished. 
its own humanity as completely as it refuses} Roman Catholicism existed only as a perse- 
to sympathise with that of others. We cuted, ireful sect, fiercely contending with its 
have here, in short, the face of a poet and a/| new foe ; and had thus acquired a degree of 
humanist, which Chaucer emphatically was ;' energy very different trom its former languid 
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diffusion. The great wind of the Reformation ! Charles himself had a remarkably beautiful 


had tossed the dead waters into tumultuous 
life; and the germ of every element of 
modern England began then for the first 
time to quicken. It was an age of awaken- 
ing imtellect, of aroused secular life, shaking 
itself free from the long sleep of priestly 
domination: an age of healthy physical 
existence, and of large brain; of intense, 
warm, sensuous perception of all shades of) 
character and all moods of the rich heart of 
man; an age, emphatically, of deep human 
sympathy (we speak of its intellect, not its 
actions), yet of a sympathy which did not end! 
with man, but mounted, flame-like, towards: 
the heavens; am age that was like a new 
birth to the world; proud with its young 
strength ; exultant in its great-future ; yet 
flushed and gorgeous with the sunset 
splendour of the past. And all this is 
reflected in the faces of its poets, philo- 
sophers, and statesmen. The oval form of 
the skull remains; the broad, grand fore- 
head, keeping the lower parts of the face in 
subjection, yet not insolently domineering 
over them, is still found; but the monastic 
element has given place to the secular. ‘These 
men live in large cities; *they trade and 
manufacture ; they write plays and act 
them ; they investigate science ; they ques- 
tion Aristotle, as well as beard the Pope ; 
they print books, and colonise distant 
regions; they have doubts touching the 


and harmonious face; quiet, intellectual, 
melancholy ; a commentary upon his affec- 
tionate domesticities, and a strange and pain- 
ful contradiction to his treacherous and heart- 
less public life. Milton, in his calm, seulp- 
tural ideality, almost transcends the limits of 
classification ; but take the portrait of that 
true-hearted republican soldier and real gen- 
tleman, Colonel Hutchinson, and you will see 
a sort of epitome of the great struggle be- 
tween king and people in all its heroism, its 
lofty aspirations, and its sad necessities. It 
is the face of a man of enthusiasm, of devoted- 
ness, of over-mastering conscience ; a lover of 
his kind, yet a stern abider by abstract truth, 
How touching and noble is the physiognomy 
of this brave yet gentle soldier, as, attired in 
full armour, except the helmet, he looks with 
mournful, prophetic eyes over the sea of 
blood which he knows is about to cover his 
green land ; ready to sympathise as a human 
ng with every man, of whichever side, who 
may beslain, yet resolved to face those miseries, 
and to run the risk of death to himself, for the 
sake of his couutry’s future ! We mean no dis- 
paragement to Colonel Hutchinson’s appear- 
ance, when we say that his portrait comes 
| nearer than anything we have yet seen to our 
| coneeption of Don Quixote; that beautiful 
and pathetic ideal of heroie honour and non- 
selfishness, whom popular misapprehension 
regards as a mere buffoon. It is not unrea- 





divine right of kings ; they send forth navies 


sonable to suppose that such faces were 








on voyages of discovery ; they have a Royal) common in the stern, sad times of two cen- 
Exchange for merchants; they are men of} turies ago; but who sees them now? You 
wealth and substance, and not vassals,| might search through the whole expeditionary 
Imagination, dramatic sympathy with life,|army ot the East, and find no such thing, 
and independence of intellect, are the dis- | Of course, however, there were exceptions in 
tinguishing characteristics of the faces of that | the times we speak of, and even among the 


age. Spenser’s countenance, indeed, had|men of intellect and the party-writers, 
much of the dreamy abstraction of Chaucer’s,| Cowley, with his long locks, and somewhat 
which was natural in one who dwelt so often | fat face, looks like an indolent, happy man of 
in enchanted land ; but Shakespeare and his| letters—a wise epicurean, as he was; and 
brother dramatists, and Bacon, Sidney, Ra-| Andrew Marvell, the honest politician, caustic 
leigh, and the other great intellects of the| satirizer of kingly abuses, and exquisite poet, 
time, have a clear, open, daylight look, com-| has the appearance of a handsome young 
bined with profound thought and cautional| courtier, with a touch of troubadour ro- 
sensitiveness, which is almost peculiar to the| mance. But he conducts us into the reign of 
age to which they belonged. Charles the Second, and into another phase 
With the Civil Wars of the reign of Charles| of face. 
the First another modification occurred. Glance| The levity which followed the Restoration 
at the portraits of the chief republican and reli-| was in a great measure a natural and neces- 
gious innovators of that magnificent and glo-| sary reaction upon the vicious gloom of Puri-~ 
rious period, and you will find them either over- | tanism ; and had something of good humour 
shadowed with the melancholy which generally | and charitable consideration mixed with it, 
attends on the leaders of any great movement| which rendered the depravity itself not 
in a new direction, or roughened with that| wholly depraved. An excellent exemplifica-~ 
bluntness, both offeatures andexpression,which | tion of this may be seen in the handsome, 
indicates a firm resolution to abide, at. all| cheerful faee of Wycherley, and in those of 
hazards, by a principle ; the difference being several other of the wits of that brilliant 
of course determined by individual tempera-|era. But there is no deep feeling, no pro« 
ment. The former character of physiognomy | found and heaven-ward intellect ; a scintil- 
is even found among the royalists; with| lating brightness rather than a broad and 
many of whom, devotion to the sovereign,| steady light. Men had now advanced, also, 
though carried to a preposterous and criminal | into the effeminate region of the totally shaven 
extent, arose out of a high religious feeling.| visage. The beard seems to have vanished 
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about the time of the Civil Wars; but the 
moustache held its own until the Restoration, 
when France (from whom we are now re- 
deriving the more sensible custom of follow- 
ing nature) dictated to our fashionable bloods 
the general use of the razor. 
A marked change came over our national 
character, and therefore over our national 
hysiognomy, after the Revolution of sixteen 
undred and eighty-eight. Then commenced 
the era of cool, sober sense ; of newly-acquired 
constitutionalism ; of the modern spiritofener- 
getic, practical life, and of the preponderance 
ofthe mercantile or shop interest. Poetry, en- 
thusiasm, devotednessto grand abstract princi- 
ples at whatever cost, religious mysticism, and 
pervading spirituality, had departed from the 
faces of all men, great or little; and instead 
thereof was a calm, shrewd cleverness, or 
a comfortable domesticity. The shape of 
the head, too, had greatly deteriorated. It 
was beginning to get round, and its outline 
was often blurred by the overlapping of flabby 
integument. Still, the face of this period was 
a fine face upon the whole, and intinitely 
superior to that of the next age; but we 
begin to see the animalising effects of 


habits of intemperance creeping slowly up- 
wards from the enlarging jaw. Look at the 

rtrait of Dryden. Intellect sits clearly and 
brightly on the broad brow and penetrating 
eyes ; but the mouth, though full of expres- 
sion, is thick and pulpy. And this tendency 


of face, which the airy wit of the.period of 
Anne kept in check, advanced with rapic 
strides during the debased times of the 
Georges. 

One or two fine heads, belonging to the 
preceding age still lingered; that of Pope, for 
instance, is exquisitely formed, full of thought 
and sensitiveness, and with noble poetic eyes, 
and only wants the presence of health to be 
exceedingly handsome. But there were few 
faces such as his; and the reason may be 
found in the rapid deterioration of our 
national intellect and manners. Sensualism, 
of the grossest and most unsympathetic kind, 
became the rule of life. Excessive eating 
and drinking utterly extinguished beneath its 
dullness the fine flame of spirituality ; and 
intellect itself, with a few exceptions, became 
hard, bony, and mechanical. The swinishness 
of our manners fixed its mark upon our fea- 
tures. The shape ofthe head was an irregular 
round, larger at the bottom than at the top ; 
the brow thick, low, and sloping backward ; 
the nose coarse and big; the mouth fleshy, 
lax, ponderous, and earthy. When the coun- 
tenance was not of this character, it was poor, 
mean, and sharp. A really fine face was 
scarcely to be met with. Even the greatest 
man of that period—Washington—does not 
come up to any very high standard. The 
features are humane and intelligent ; but 
they are deficient in grandeur ; they have not 
that individuality by which you at once recog- 
nise the man of genius, The countenance is 
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that of some worthy merchant who has made 
his fortune in the ordinary way : not that of 
the hero who has emancipated a nation and 
founded a galaxy of states. It wants large- 
ness, profundity, enthusiasm — the con- 
sciousness of a great design to be accomplished 
in spite of any obstacle, and to fill the world 
with echoes of undying fame. The wig seems 
too important a part of it. A somewhat insipid 
placidity of expression stands in place of the 
daring and energy which you expected. You 
do not see that entire devotion to a cause— 
that absolute self-absorption in one dominant. 
idea—that outlooking into the heaven of some- 
majestic inspiration—which is the character- 
istic of all men of original conceptions affect- 
ing the society in which they move. But the 
age was not a far-seeing one. It looked only 
to itself, and laboured no farther than to meet 
its present requirements. It possessed neither 
the religious zeal of the Cromwellian period 
and Cromwellian men, nor the faith in human 
advancement of our own era. Its spirit was 
that of the simplest utilitarianism ; uncon- 
sciously working for the future, it is true (as 
all ages must), es not sublimated by those 
ideas of progress and a possible ultimate per- 
fection which agifate the present times, and 
open before them depth after depth of un- 
fathomable promise. 

The degeneration of physiognomy continued 
until after the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution. The advent of that bloody phantom, 
walking about in the noonday, startled the 
n.inds of all men into a more useful and 
reverent recognition of the spiritualities of 
life, and warned them that there was some- 
thing else in the world besides an easy self- 
indulgence seasoned with school maxims of 
conventional morality. From that time men’s 
faces went on improving—that is to say, 
reverted to the fine standard of the Eliza- 
bethan period ; and in the present day, our 
personal appearance is much more like that 
of the men whom Shakspeare saw, than it was 
a century, or even sixty years ago. “We 
believe,” remarks the Athenzeum writer, 
“that a better type of physiognomy is begin- 
ning to appear; the face grows more oval, 
the forehead higher and fuller, the lips smaller 
and fifmer, the nose nobler and straighter. 
Most of our living authors present much 
more of the Elizabethan type.” Should the 
beard movement prosper (which may Heaven 
and good sense direct!) this similarity will be 
still more obvious, although the resemblance 
goes much farther than an affair of exter- 
nals. 

It may perhaps be laid down as a general 
rule, that whenever one’s observation is 
mainly, and first of all, attracted towards the 
lower parts of a face, that face is bad; and 
whenever the reverse, that the face is good. 
The mouth has its legitimate part to play, and 
is a beautiful feature when weil formed ; but 
the ethereal principle, which alone makes the 
human face divine, holds its chief residence 
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in the forehead and eyes. All other parts 
should be subsidiary to the ever-informing 
soul. 


DOCTOR PANTOLOGOS. 


Doctor PantoLocos taught school at 
Accidentium for thirty years. I - would 
rather not reveal where Accidentium is. Let 
it be in Blankshire. We don’t want, down at 
Accidentium, the Government Commissioner, 
or any other commissioner or commission 
whatsoever. If we have grievances, we can 
suffer and be strong, as Mr. Longfellow says ; 
or as our homely synonyme has it, we can 
grin and bear it. 

Some years ago, indeed, we should have 
had far greater cause to deprecate the arrival 
of any strangers among us, or their inquiries 
into our affairs ; for we had one great, patent, 
notorious grievance. The school that Doctor 
Pantologos taught was woefully mismanaged. 
Not by its master,—he was a model of probity 
and a monument of learning,—but by Some- 
body, who might as well have been Nobody, 
for we never saw him or them ; and the Free 
Grammar School at Accidentium went on 
from year to year becoming more ruinous 
without, while it decreased in usefulness 
within. Somebody, who had no right to any- 
thing, received the major eae 9 of the funds ; 
those who ought to have had much got little ; 
and those who were entitled to little got less, 
There were prebendaries concerned in Acci- 
dentium Grammar School, and an Earl of 
Something, likewise an act of parliament, 
Sythersett’s Charity, and sundry charters, 
which for anything we ever saw of them 
might have furnished the old parchment, 
crabbed hand-writing filled covers to the 
school lexicons and dictionaries ; but for all 
these influential connections nobody repaired 
the roof of the school-room, or increased the 
salary of Doctor Pantologos. Both needed it 
very much. The vicar talked sometimes of 
looking into it ; but he was poor, and half-blind 
besides, and died ; and his successor, a vellum 
complexioned young man, bound in black 
cloth, white lawn edges, and lettered to a 
frightful degree of archzological lore, had no 
leisure for anything out of church time, save 
stone breaking on the roads (with a view to 
geological improvement), and taking rubbings 
in heel-ball of the monumental brasses in the 
church chancel. Moreover, he was supposed 
to have his own views about a new Grammar 
School, which he was understood to conceive 
as a building in the Pointed manner; the 
boys to wear cassocks and bands, with crosses 
on their breasts, like buns ; to attend church 
at eight o’clock every morning, and four 
times a day afterwards; to learn intoning, 
and the Gregorian choral service generally ; 
and in the curriculum of their humanities to 
study Homer and Virgil far less than 


Augustine and Jerome. So the Vicar and 
Doctor Pantologos fell out, as well on this 
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question as on the broad question of surplices, 
acolytes, candlesticks, flowers, piscine, and 
wax-candles ; and the Doctor said he pitied 
him ; while he (his name was Thurifer), won- 
dered whatever would become of an instrue- 
tor of youth who smoked a pipe and played 
at cribbage. Borax, the radical grocer (we 
had one grocer and one radical in Acci- 
dentium), threatened to show the school up ; 
but he took to drinking shortly afterwards, 
and ran away with Miss Cowdery, after 
which he was buttoned up (an Accidentium 
term for financial ruin), and was compelled to 
fly for shelter to Douglas, Isle of Man. 

The little river Dune, which in the adjoin- 
ing manufacturing counties of Cardingshire, 
Rollershire and Spindleshire became a broad, 
sober, gravely flowing stream, refreshingly 
dirty (in a commercial sense) at Slubberville, 
and as black as ink at the great town of 
Drygoodopolis, was at Accidentium a little 
sparkling, purling, light-hearted thread of 
water, now enlivening the pebbles as a 
Norman ménétrier will the village maidens, 
making them dance willy nilly, now enticing 
the rushes into liquor, now condescending to 
act as a looking glass for a bridge, now goin 
out, literally, on the loose, of its own accord, 
by splitting up into little back waters, rivu- 
lets, and streamlets, sparkling through the 
convolvuli to the delight of the wayfarer, 
and scampering by cottage doors to the glory 
of the ducks; but everywhere through the 
valley of the Dune a jovial, hospitable, 
earnest little river: the golden cestusof Venus, 
by day thrown heedlessly athwart the verdant 
valley, at night gleaming silver bright— 

“ As if Diana in her dreams, 
Had dgopp’d her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low. 


A free-hearted river, crying to hot boys, 
Come bathe!—and to the thirsty cows, Drink! 


—and to the maidens of Accidentium, 
Bring hither your fine linen, and see how 
white the Dune water will make it! 

Close to the river’s bank (the water was 
visible through the old latticed windows of 
the schoolroom; and, suggesting bathing, 
wasa source of grievous disquiet to the boys 
in summer time), was Accidentium Grammar 
School. It was a long, low, old building, 
not of bricks but of stones so old, that 
some said they had once formed part of the 
ancient abbey of Accidentium, and others that 
they were more ancient still, and came from 
the famous wall that the Romans built to 
keep out those troublesome Paul Prys, who 
always would intrude ; the Picts and Scots. 

The latticed windows, twinkling through 
the ivy; the low-browed doorway, with its 
massive, carved iron-clamped portal; the 
double-benched porch before it, and sculp- 
tured slab overhead, showing the dim 
semblance of an esquire’s coat-of-arms, and a 
long but almost wholly effaced Latin inscrip- 
tion, setting forth the pious injunctions of 
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Christophero Sythersett, Armiger, relative to 
the charities he founded—injunctions how 
observed, oh ye prebendaries and Some- 
bodies !—these were the most remarkable 
features of the exterior of Accidentium 
Grammar School. There had once been a 
garden in front, and a pretty garden, too; but 
the palings were broken down, and the 
flowers had disappeared long since, and the 
weeds had it all their own way. Moreover, 
a considerable number of the latticed panes 
were broken; there were great gaps in the 
stone-masonry ; the river frequently got into 
the garden and wouldn’t get out again ; the 
thatch was rotten and the belfry nearly 
tumbling down ; but what was that to any- 
body. rax said it was a shame: but so is 
slavery a shame, and war, and poverty, and 
the streets by night—all of which nobody 
we know is accountable for, or in fault about, 

The first thing you heard when you en- 
tered the long low stone schoolroom, with its 
grand carved oak roof all covered with cob- 
webs, and falling down piecemeal through 
neglect, was a din—a dreadful din. Latin 
was the chiefest thing learned in Accidentium 
School, and a Latin noise is considerably more 
deafening than an English noise. Every 


boy learnt his lesson out loud—at least 
every boy who chose to learn,—the rest 
contenting themselves with shouting out 
terminations as loud as they could, and rock- 
ing themselves backwards and forwards on 


their forms, after the manner of ‘studious 
youths, learning very hard indeed. There 
was a considerable amount of business 
transacted in the midst of this din, in rab- 
bits, silkworms, hedgehogs, tops, marbles, 
hardbake, and other saccharine luxuries. 
Autumnal fruits were freelf¥ quoted at easy 
rates between the moods of the verb Amo 
and the declensions of nouns and adjec- 
tives. One Jack a killer of giants, and seven 
shameless, swaggering, fire--eating blades, 
who called themselves champions, and of 
Christendom, forsooth, together with a gen- 
teel youth in complete mail, young Valentine, 
indeed, with his brother Orson (not yet accus- 
tomed to polite society), were often welcome 
though surreptitious guests:at the dogs-eared 
tables, where ‘none but the grim Vocito, the 
stern Vocitas, and the redoubtable Vocitavi, 
or at most the famous chieftains Mars, 
Bacchus, and Apollo, should have feasted. 
After the din, the next thing you heard 
was the voice of Doctor Pantologos. And 
it wasa voice. It rolled like the Vesuvian 
lava—fierce, impetuous and fiery, at first ; 
and then, still like lava, it grew dry; and 
then, to say the truth, like lava again, it 
cracked. Grandiloquent was Doctor Panto- 
logos ‘ee diction ; redundant in simile, in 
metaphor, in allegory, irony, diseresis, hyper- 
bole, simahoaiing periphrasis, and in Pall 
other figures of rhetoric. Rarely did he deal in 
comparatives—superlatives were his delight. 
But though his voice rolled and thundered— 
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though he predicted the gallows as the ulti- 
mate reward of bad scanning, and the hulks 
as the inevitable termination of a career com- 
menced by inattention to the As in presenti; 
though his expletives were horrible to hear 
(all in Latin, and ending with issimus) ; 
though he threatened often, he punished 
seldom. His voice was vox et ‘preterea 
nihil— gentle, and kind, and lamb-like, 
for all his loud voice and fierce talk; and 
the birchen rod that lay in the dusty cup- 
board behind him might have belonged to 
Doctor Busby, so long had it been in disuse. 

Doctor Pantologos was a very learned man, 
He could not measure lands nor presage tides 
and storms, nor did the rumour run ‘that he “ 
could gauge; but he was as full of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, as an egg is popularly 
said to be full of meat, He was a walking 
dictionary. A Thesaurus in rusty black. A 
lexicon with a white neckcloth. Bayle, 
Erasmus, the Scaligers, Bentley, Salmasius, 
and the Scholiast upon Everybody, all rolled 
up together. The trees, clad with leafy gar- 
ments to meaner mortals, were to him hung 
only with neat little discs, bearing derivations 
of words and tenses. The gnarled oaks had 
no roots to him but Greek roots. He despised 
the multiplication-table, and sighed for the 
Abacus back again. He thought Buffon and 
Cuvier, Audubon and Professor Owen, in 
finitely inferior, as natural historians, to 
Pliny. He had read one novel—the Golden 
Ass of Apuleius; one cookery-book, that of 
Apicius. Galen, Celsus, Esculapius, and 
Hippocrates, were the whole of the faculty 
to him. Politics were his abomination ; 
and ‘he deemed but three subjects worthy of 
argument—the bull of Phalaris, the birth- 
place of Homer, and the Aolic Digamma. 

On this last subject he had written a work 
—a mighty work—still in manuscript, from 
which he frequently read extracts, which 
nobody could understand,.and which Borax 
the Sceptic declared the Doctor didn’t under- 
stand himself. Either, said Borax the 
Ironical, the old Doctor was mad before he 
began the work, or he would go mad before 
he finished it. It was a wondrous book. 
Written on innumerable fragments of ,paper, 
from sheets of foolseap to envelopes of letters © 
and backs of washing-bills. The title-page, 
and some half-dozen sheets besides were 
fairly copied out and ready for press. A 
Treatise on the Origin and History of the 
Aiolic Digamma (with strictures ypon the 
Scholiast upon Everybody, .of :course), by 
Thoukydides Pantologos, head-master.at the 
Free Grammar School at Accidentium. ‘Thus 
classically did he write his name : he was of 
the \Grotian creed, and scorned the mean, 
shuffling, evasive Thucydides nomenclature. 

Whenever things went contrariwise with 
the Doctor, he flew for consolation to 
the treatise. He made a feint of not em- 
ploying himself upon it in school-hours ; but, 
almost every afternoon, and frequently in the 
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inches of snuff: “ Boy! go to my domicile 
and fetch the leathern satchel that lieth on 
the parlour table.” Straightway would the 
boy addressed, start on his errand ; for, though 
| the Doctor’s cottage was close by, it oft-times 
| happened that the boy managed to find 
time for the purchase of cakes and apples 
| —nay, for the spinning of tops and 
| tossing of leathern balls even, and for unlaw- 
| ful chivying round the worn old circular stone 
steps, surmounted by a stump: all that -re- 
mains of the old cross of Accidentium. 
Back would the boy come with the famous 
leathern satchel gorged with papers. Then 
Doctor Pantologos would dip his bony arm 
into it and draw forth a _ handful 
of the treatise, and would fall to biting 
his pen, and clenching his hands, and 
muttering passages concerning the wel- 
fare of the Atolic Digamma, and in a trice he 
| would be happy ; forgetting the din and the 
dust, the ruinous schoolroom, his threadbare 
coat, the misapplied funds, and his inadequate 
revenue—forgetting, even, the existence of 
the three great plagues of his life, his sister 
Volumnia, his sister Volumnia’s children, and 
the boy Quandoquidem. 

Volumnia was the widow of a Mr. Corry 
O’Lanus, an Irishman and an exciseman who 
had fallen a victim to his devotion to his 
official duties, having lost his life in “a 
difficulty” about an illicit still inthe county 
Tipperary, much whiskey being spilt on the 
occasion, and some blood, To whom should the 
widowed Volumnia fly for protection and 
shelter but to her brother Thoukydides Pan- 
tologos? And Thoukydides Pantologos, whose 
general meekness and lamblikedness would 
have prompted him to receive the Megathe- 
rium with open arms, and acknowledge the 
Plesiosaurus as a brother-in-law had he been 
requested so to do, did not only receive, cherish, 
aid and abet his sister Volumnia, but likewise 
her five orphaned children — Elagabalus 
James, Commodus William, Marius Frede- 
rick, Drusilla Jane, and Poppa Caroline. 
They had all red hair. They all fought, bit, 
scratched, stole and devoured, like fox-cubs, 
They tore the Doctor’s books; they yelled 
hideous choruses to distract him as ‘he 
studied; they made savage forays upon 
the leathern satchel; they fashioned his 
pens into pea-shooters, ate his wafers, and 
poured out his ink as libations to the infernal 
gods. In a word, they played the very devil 
with Doctor Pantologos. And Volumnia, 
whose hair was redder than that of her off- 
spring, and in whose admirable character all 
the virtues of her children were combined, 
watched over this young troop with motherly 
fondness ; and very little rest did she let 
her brother have night or day if the be- 
reaved orphans of Mr. O’Lanus wanted new 
boots, or socks, or frocks. 

Mrs, O’Lanus had no money, no wit, no 
beauty, no good qualities'to speak of, but she 











morning, he would ery, after many uneasy | had a temper. By means of this said temper 


she kept the learned Doctor Pantologos in 
continual fear and trembling. She raised 
storms about his ears, she scolded him from 
doors and objurgated him from windows, she 
put “ratsbane in his porridge and halters 
in his pew” (figuratively of course), she 
trumpeted his misdoings all over the village, 
and was much condoled with for her sufferings 
(amore harmless and inoffensive man than the 
doctor did not exist) ; she spent three fourths 
of his small income upon herself and her 
red-haired children ; yet Thoukydides Panto- 
logos bore it all with patience, and was willing 
to believe that Volumnia was a martyr to 
his interests ; that she sacrificed her children 
to him, and only stayed with him to save him 
and his house from utter rack and ruin. 

Did I ever mention that.a great many years 
before this time, Doctor Pantologos took to 
himself a wife—a delicate lady who died— 
called Formosa,and who dying left.a little child 
—a girl, called Pulchrior? I think not,—yet it 
was 80; andatthis timethis child had grownto 
be a brown-haired, rosy-cheeked, buxom little 
lass, some fifteen summers old. It pleased 
very much Doctor Pantologos to remark ‘that 
she was not weak, nor delicate, nor ailing, like 
the poor lady—her mother—who died, and 
that still she had her mother’s eyes, and 
hair, and cheery laugh. She was a very merry 
good little girl was Pulchrior, and Iam sure 
I don’t know what the poor Doctor would 
have done without her. Volumnia hated 
her, of course. She called her “rubbage,” 
a “faggot” and other umelassical names, 
which | am ashamedithe widow of an O’Lanus 
should have so far forgotten herself.as to 
make use of ; poor Pulchridr had to do the 
hardest work, and wash and dress the five 
red-headed children, who always fought, bit, 
scratched, and yelled, during the operation ; 
she had sto run errands for Volumnia, nota- 
bly with missives of a tender nature ad- 
dressed to Mr. O’Bleak, the squintin 
apothecary at the corner (Volumnia adore 
Irishmen) ; she had to bear all Volumnia’s 
abuse, and all the turmoil of the infants 
with the red heads, but she did not repine. 
She had a temper, too, had Pulehrior, 
and ,that temper happened to be a ver 
good one; andthe more Volumnia scolded, 
and stormed, and abused her, the more 
Pulchrior sang and smiled, aud (when she 
could get into a quiet corner by herself) 
danced. : 

Luckily, indeed, was it for Doctor Panto- 
logos that Volumnia did not deem it expe- 
dient that her red-headed children, the boys 
at least, should receive their education, 
as yet, in Accidentium Grammar - School. 
The fiery-headed scions of the house 
of O’Lanus passed the hours of study in 
simple and pastoral recreations, dabbling in 
the mud in the verdant ditches, making 
dirt-pies, squirting the pellucid waters of the 
Dune through syringes at their youthful com- 
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panions, or casting the genial brickbat at the 
passing stranger. Ah happy time! Ah happy 
they! Ah happy, happy Doctor Pantologos! 

Happy, at least, in school he might have 
been, notwithstanding the din, and the boys 
who could’nt and the boys who would’nt 
learn—beth very numerous classes of boys in 
Accidentium Grammar School — compara- 
tively happy would the days have passed in the 
absorption of the treatise upon the Moulic 
Digamma but for that worst of boys Quan- 
doquidem. Quandoquidem was a big, raw- 
boned boy of fourteen. He had an impracti- 
cable head, incorrigible hands, and irretriev- 
able feet. He was all knuckles — that is, 
his wrists, elbows, fingers, knees, toes, 
shoulders, hips, and feet, all seemed to possess 
the property of “ knuckling down,” and bend- 
ing themselves into strange angles. Quando- 
quidem was a widow's son, and his mother 
Veturia, who had some little , property, 
dwelt in a cottage just opposite the dwelling 
of Doctor Pantologos, over against the old 
stone cross. Quandoguidem either could not 
or would not learn. He would play at all 
boyish games with infinite skill and readiness, 
but he would not say hic, heec, hoc. He could 
make pasteboard coaches, and windmills, and 
models of boats, but he could not decline 
Musa. He was the bane of the doctor's 
school life—the plague, the shame, the scandal 
of the school. He was the most impudent boy. 
The rudest boy. The noisiest boy. He made 
paper pellets and discharged them through 
popguns at the Doctor as he pored over the 
treatise, or, as oft-times happened, took a quiet 
doze. He shod cats with walnut-shells and 
caused them to perambulate the camera 
studiorum. Doctor Pantologos, mild man, 
clenched his fist frequently, and looked at 
him vengefully, muttering something about 
the proverbs of King Solomon. 

I am coming to the catastrophe of Doctor 
Pantologos. One very hot drowsy summer’s 
-afternoon, it so fell out that the boy Quando- 
quidem, the widow’s son, was called upon, by 
Doctor Pantologos to say a certain lesson. 
Young Quidvetat, the attorney's son, had just 
said his as glibly as may be, and he, with 
Quemadmodum, and Tom Delectus, and Bill 
Spondee, with little Charley Dactyl, his fa 
and bottle-holder, were all gathered senell 
the doctor’s desk, anticipating vast amuse- 
ment from the performances of the widow's 
son, who was the acknowledged dunce of the 
school. Of course, Quandoquidem didn’t 
know his lesson—he never did; but on this 
‘summer's afternoon he began to recite it so 
glibly, and with so much confidence, that his 
erudite preceptor was about to bestow a 
large meed of praise upon him, when his 
suspicions being roused by a titter he saw 
spreading amongst the boys on the forms 
near him, he was induced to look over the 
brow of his magisterial rostrum or desk. 
The incorrigible Quandoquidem had wafered 
the page of the book containing his lesson 
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lagainst the Doetor’s desk, and was coolly 
| reading it. 

Now, it was extremely unlucky for Quan- 
doquidem that the Doctor had been without 
the treatise all day, and that he had as yet 
sent no boy for it. If that famous Opus upon 
the Digamma had been at hand, the perusal | 
of the title-page alone would, no doubt, have | 
softened his resentment ; but, he was treatise- 
less and remorseless, and Quandoquidem read 
in his eyes that it was all up. 

“ Varlet,” exclaimed the Doctor, in the lava 
voice, “ Bos, Fur, Sus, Carnifex! Furcifer! Men- | 
dax! Oh puer nequissimus, sceleratissimus, 
nocentissimus ; unworthy art thou of the 
lenient cane, the innocuous ferula. Let Thomas | 
Quandoquidem be hoisted. Were he to cry 
Civis Romanum sum, he should be scourged !” | 

Thus classically did the Doctor announce | 
his dread design. The rod that might have | 
been in the cupboard since Doctor Busby’s | 
time, was brought forth ; and ThomasQuando- | 
quidem, the widow’s son, suffered in the flesh. | 

It was a very hot and drowsy summer’s | 
afternoon, and the school was dismissed. The 
afternoon was so hot and drowsy that Doctor | 
Pantologos, who had been hot and drowsy | 
himself since execution had been done upon 
|Quandoquidem, began to nod in his arm | 
|chair, and at length, not having the treatise | 
‘to divert his attention, fell fast asleep. | 
He was not aware when he did so, that | 
one boy had remained behind, sitting in a | 
corner ; nor that that boy was Thomas Quan- | 
doquidem ; nor was he aware that that widow’s 
|son was gazing at him with a flushed face 
and an evil eye, and that he, from time to 
time, shook his knuckly fist at him. 

When the Doctor was fast asleep, Quando- 
quidem rose and left the school house as softly | 
as possible. He hastened as fast as he could 
—not to his mother’s home, but to the 
domicile of Doctor Pantologos, 

Volumnia was upstairs writing atenderepistle | 
to Mr. O’Bleak. The red-headed children | 
were all in the back garden, socially employed 
in torturing a cat. When Quandoquidem 
lifted the latch and entered the keeping-room, 
he found:no one there but the little lass 
Pulchrior, who was sitting by the window, 
mending the Doctor’s black cotton stockings. 

Now, between Thomas Quandoquidem, 
the widow’s son, and Pulchrior Pantolo- 
gos, the motherless, there had existed, for 
some period of time, a very curious friend- 
ship and alliance. Numberless were the 
pasteboard coaches, models of boats, and silk- | 
worm boxes he had made her. Passing one 
day while she was laboriously sweeping out 
the parlour, what did Quandoquidem do but 
seize the broom from her hand, sweep the 
parlour, passage, kitchen, and washhouse, with 
goblin-like rapidity, dust all the furniture 
(there was not much to dust, truly), give 
Palchrior a kiss, and then dart across the 





road to his mother, the widow’s house, shout- 
ing triumphantly, Thus it grew to be that 
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| the little lass, Pulchrior, thought a good deal 

| of Quandoquidem in her girlish way, and did 

| trifles of sewing for him, and blushed very 
rettily whenever she saw him. 

“ Miss Pulchrior, please,” said Quandoqui- 

| dem, in a strange hard voice, as he entered 
| thekeeping-room, “the Doctor’s not coming 
home yet awhile, and he’s sent me for his 
| leathern satchel.” 
He looked so hot and flushed, his brow was 
|| go lowering and ill-boding, that the Doctor’s 
| little daughter was frightened. She could not 
| help suspecting, though she knew not what to 
suspect. 

“ And did papa send you ?” she began, fal- 
teringly 

“Miss Pulchrior,” interjected Quandoquidem, 
as if offended, “do you think I would tell 
you astory ?” 

Pulchrior slowly advanced to the table, and 
took up the leathern bag containing the 
magnum opus of her father, Pantologos the 
erudite. She handed it to Quandoquidem, 
looking timidly in his face, but the eyes 
of the widow’s son were averted. His 
hand shook as he received the parcel ; 
but he hurriedly thanked her, and, a moment 
afterwards, was gone. Had Pulchrior followed 
him to the door, she would have seen 
that the widow’s son did not take the road 
towards the grammar school; but that, like 
a fox harbouring evil designs towards a 
henroost, he slunk furtively round a corner 
and watching his opportunity, crept round 
the stone steps, across the narrow street, and 
so into his mother’s cottage. 

Pulchrior was not aware of this, because 
she did not follow the guilty Thomas: and 
she did not follow him because it occurred to 
her to sit down on a lowly stool and have a 
good cry. She cried she knew not why ; only 
Tom (she called him Tom) was so different 
from his wonted state, and at the bott.m of 
her heart there was a vague supicion and 
terror of she knew not what. But, at 
the termination of the good cry she reco- 
vered her spirits; and, when the kettle 
began to sing for tea, she was singing too ; 
albeit the insulting tongue of Volumnia 
upon the topic of buttered toast was enough 
to spoil the temper of Robin Goodfellow 
himself. 

Doctor Pantologos slept in the great arm 
chair so long and so soundly, that the old 
woman with a broom, who came to give 
the cobwebs change of air, from the roof to 
the floor (she would as soon have thought of 
burning the schoolroom down, as sweeping 
them away altogether), had to stir him up 
with the handle of her household implement 
before she could awaken him. Then Doctor 
Pantologos arose shaking himself and yawn- 
ing mightily, and went home to tea. 

That repast was not quite ready when he 
made his appearance; for the red-headed chil- 
dren having tortured the cat until it was mad 
and they were hungry, had made a raid 
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upon the buttered toast, and had eaten 
it up. Then Volumnia had to abuse Pul- 
chrior for this, which took some time, and 
fresh toast had to be made, which took more ; 
so, the Doctor was informed that he would 
have to wait a quarter of an hour. 

“ Very well, Sister Volumnia,” said the 
meek Doctor. “ I hanker not so much after 
the fleshpots of Egypt, but that I can wait, 
Ad interim, I will take a pipe of tobacco, 
and correct my seventy-seventh chapter. Pul- 
chrior, my child, the leathern satchel ! ” 

“ The satchel, papa!” cried his daughter ; 
“why, you sent Tom—I mean Master Quan- 
doquidem—for it.” 

“ J sent—Satchel—Quandoquidem !” gasped 
the Doctor. 

“ Yes, and I gave it him an hour ago.” 

The Doctor turned with wild eyes to his 
luckless child. He clasped his forehead 
with his hands, and staggered towards 
the door. His hand was on the latch, 
when a burst of derisive laughter fell upon 
jhis ear like red-hot pitch. He looked 
through the open window of his chamber, 
| through the screen of ivy, and woodbine, and 
honeysuckle, and eglantine—he could have 
looked through the old cross had it been 
standing, but it had been Jaid low, hundreds 
of yeavs. He looked across its platform, 
right through the open window of the widow 
| Venturia’s cottage ; and there he saw a red 
glare as of fire burning, andthe boy Quando- 
quidem standing beside it with a leathern 
satchel in his hand, and his form reddened 
by the reflection like an imp of Hades, 

Doctor Pantologos tried to move but he 
could not. Atlas was tied to one foot, and 
Olympus to the other; Pelion sat upon 
Ossa a-top of his burning head. 

The boy Quandoquidem drew a large sheet 
of paper from the satchel, and brandished it 
aloft. Had it been a thousand miles off, the 
Doctor could have read it. It was the title 
page of his darling treatise. The horrible boy 
thrust it into the fire, and then another and 
another sheet, and finally the satchel itself. 

“So much for the Digamma, old Pan!” he 
cried with a ferocious laugh, as he stirred the 
burning mass with a poker. 

“ Miserere Domine !” said Doctor Panto- 
logos, and he fell down ina dead faint. 

Volumnia and Pulchrior came to his assist- 
ance; and, while the former severely bade 
him not to take on about a lot of rubbishing 
old paper, the latter administered more effec- 
tual assistance in the shape of restoratives, 
The red-headed children made a successful 
descent upon the fresh buttered toast, and ate 
it up with astonishing rapidity. 

When Doctor Pantologos came to himself 
he began to weep. 

“My treatise! mytreatise !” he cried. “ The 
pride, the hope, the joy, of my life! My son 
and my grandson, my mother and my wife! 
Poverty I have borne, and scorn, and the 
ignorance of youth, and the neglect of the 
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wealthy, and the insolence of this woman, and 
the ferocity of these whelps. Oh, my treatise! 
Let me die now, for’ I haveno treatise !” 

He, could say nothing, — man, but 
“ treatise,” and “ Quandoquidem,” and “ Di- 
gamma,” weeping pitiably. They were fain 
to put him to bed ; and Voluminia, reserving 
for a more suitable occasion the expres- 
sion of her sentiments relative to being 
called “a woman,” and her children “whelps,” 
went for Mr. O'’Bleak the apothecary. 
But, Pulchrior, somewhat mistrusting the 
skill of that squint-eyed practitioner, sent 
off for Doctor Integer, who was wont 
to smoke pipes and play cribbage with her 

a. 

Seater the next fortnight, Doctor Panto- 
logos drank a great deal of apple tea, and 
felt very hot, and talked much nonsense. 
He woke up one morning quite sensible, but 
with no hair on the top of his head—which 
was attributable to his having had his head 
shaved. He was véry languid, and they told 
him he had had a’brain fever. 

Doctor Integer stood at the bottom of the 
bed, smiling and snuffing as was his: wont. 
Pulchrior was standing on one side of: the 
bed, smiling and crying at the same time, to 
see her father so well andso ill. On the oppo- 
site side, there stood a lad with a pale face, a 
guilty face, but a penitent face. He held 
in his hand a bundle of papers. 

“T only burnt the title-page,” he said in a 
low voice. “ All the rest is as safe as the 
Bank.” 

“He has nursed you all through: your ill- 
ness,” faltered Pulchrior. 

“He has kept the school together,” said 
Doctor Integer. 

“ Bonus puer !” said Doctor Pantologos, lay- 
ing his hand on the head of Quandoquidem. 

hat they all said was’ true. Thomas 
the knuckly, had never intended to destroy 
the Doctor’s treatise, and was grievously 
shocked and shamed when he’ saw how 
well his ruse had succeeded. Thomas 
Quandoquidem was a good lad for all his:de- 
ficiencies in hic;- hac, hoc, and sedulously 
erideavoured to repair’ the evil he had 
done. 

The Vicar, abandoning stone-breaking and 
heel-balling for a season, had undertaken 
to teach school during the Doctor's. ill- 
ness ; and’ Quandoquidem, the erst dunce, 
truant, and idler, had become’ his: active 
and efficient monitor, awing the little boys, 
shaming the bigger ones into’ good order 
and application, and introducing a state of 
discipline that. Accidentium Grammar School 
had not known for years: No sooner was 
school over, every day, than he hastened 
to the bedside of the sick Doctor. And there 
was no kinder, patienter, abler, usefuller 
nurse than Thomas Quandoquidem. 

And where was the voluminous Volumnia. 
Alas! the Doctor's fever was not a week old 
when she ungratefully abandoned: him, and 
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eloped with Mr. O’Bleak—red-haired children 
and all. Mr. O’ Bleak forgot to settle his little 
debts in Accidentium and Volumnia re- 
membered to take, but forgot to return, 
sundry articles of jewellery and clothing 
belonging to the late Mrs, Pantologos, 
I said alas! when I chronicled Volumnia’s 
elopement ; but I don’t think, setting aside 
the scandal of the thing, that her relatives 
grieved very much, or that the Doctor was 
with difficulty consoled, when she and her 
rubicund progeny took their departure. 

Doctor Pantologos is’ now a white-headed 
patriarch, very busy still on the treatise, and 
very happy in the unremitting tenderness and 
care of his children. I say children, for he 
has a son and a daughter; the daughter 
Pulchrior, whom you know ; the son, her hus- 
band, whom you know, too, though you would | 
searcely recognise the knuckly boy who 
could not say hic; hee, hoc, in Thomas Quan- 
oe poner Esq., B.A., who went to Cambridge, 
and: took honours there, and was appointed 
master of the Free Grammar School at Acc 
dentium on’ the retirement of Doctor Panto- 
logos. Thomas has written no treatises, but 
he'is an ‘excellent: master’; and, in addition, 
succeeded in stirring up an earl somewhere, 
who had twenty thousand a year and the 
gout, who stirred up some prebendaries some- 
where, who stirred up a chapter somewhere, 
and they do say that the Free Grammar 
School at Accidentium has a sound roof 
now, and that its master has a larger sa- 
lary, and that the boys are better taught and 
cared for. 

Pleasant. fancies! Thick-coming fancies ! 
Fancies hallowed by memory which a dog’s- 
eared Latin grammar on this bookstall—the 
inside of its calf-skin cover scrawled over 
with school-boy names and dates—can awaken. 
But, the bookstall keeper is very anxious to 
know whether I will purchase “that vollum,” 
and I am not prepared to purchase it, and 
the shadows melt into the iron business day 
again, 


THE POIGNE-BANDEL PROPERTY. 


Tae chaumiére in which I am passing the 


summer, stands next to a very oddly 
shaped house which the French call a castle. 
It is not at. all like a castle: but, when the 
large family of Mr. Joseph Smith who 
occupy it, write: home, it looks well to date 
from so dignified a domicile. I donot think 
my chaumiére(I prefer the French word to say- 
ing cottage in plain English) a bit less dignified 
than the castle in appearance, for [have almost 
asmany gable ends:and projecting windows on 
my roof; and,.as for my front door, it is infi- 
nitely better, even though I have not two 
enormous stone lions lying one at each side of 
the entrance. You enter at once without awe 
or alarm into my little hall, and thence 
into my salon, which has one window opening 
to a small garden, exclusively my own; at 
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least it:would be so if’ Prangois the gardener, | cigars within the holy anchorite’s cell, when 
| and his: long-armed wife, Anatole, and: his) M. Poigné-Bandel and ses amis repair to this 
violent child, Ignace, would not keep spot to forget the cares: of commerce on Sab- 
knocking at the outer gate which leads into) bath eves. I observein an empty green-honse 
their tool-yard, because they forget either|two white figures propped up awaiting the 
the watering-pot, or the ladder, or the pail.| enlivening brush of Monsieur P.-B. They 


Frangois himself Iam content to see arranging 
my flower-beds, but why I am forced to re- 
ceive Anatole and'her son I cannot compre- 
hend. Ignace, sitting down in his blouse at 
my open window, puts his muddy sabots 
inside, beating an opera air with the loose 
heels on my wainscot, and staring at me with 
large round black eyes. I pretend. not: to 
observe him, when his father suddenly collars 
| him; and, in.the midst of cries and struggles, 
| he is hurled into a flower-bed at a distance; 
with a“ gamin!” to him, anda “ pardon! ” 
tome. Anatole has now an excuse to speak ; 
| and, planting herself among my shrubs, apolo- 
| gises for her son, who, she informs:me, though 
| so tall,is only five years of age—therefore, what 
| manners can one expect? Her daughter 
Seraphine is: twelve, and to-morrow she is to 
make her first. communion—an event: which 
| she announces with a proud air, She pro- 
| poses that Seraphine shall visit me in all. the 
| finery which neighbours and friends have con- 
| tributed to render her: as: smart as all the 
| other young girls. who: are to walk: in the 
|  ssenengec of the Féte-Dieu on Sunday. I 
| have no objection, and the young lady accord- 
| ingly comes: I wonder how she will be 
dressed, as: I know that Frangois has not'a 

| large fortune. The papa. of Seraphine, in fact, 
has fifteen _ a day for attending to my 
that) across: the way; into 


| garden, an 
| which, I was: about to say; the two other 


windows of my salon open. He isialso gar- 
dener to one of some acres, which is 
entered, at the endiof, my lane, and where: I 
am. permitted to stroll by the proprié- 
taire: of both cottage and. castle; a re- 
tired tradesman: of the neighbouring: seaport: 
He comesevery evening from town to:walk in 
this garden: to: see to his: statues; for he 
has placed little wooden: figures in. every 
available nook: of his rural retreat. There 
is a hermitage:among the pear trees “‘able 
to draw men’s envy upon man.” It is: very 
close, and: dark,. and damp,.at all seasons, as 
most: hermitages: are; It is. fitted up: with 
rickety: chairs and; tables, and has very 
narrow dirty: windows,. almost. eclipsed with 
thick: foliage,. A: honeysuckle embowers\the 
door;. which insists. on overpowering) the 
heavy masses: of dark ivy that nearly: cover 
the thatched roof; A triumph of art) of M. 
Poigné-Bandel, forso is my propriétaire named, 
appears at the door of this retreat. He has 
sculptured, and painted: in the colours of life, 


| 


will, when painted, be stuek amongst the 
trees. One is an. undraped nymph, who is 
to have blue eyes, a high:colour, and black 
hair, to judge by the beginnings. The other 
isithe figure-head of a vessel, bought at a sale. 
It represents a fine; gay, bold-faced villain of 
a pirate, with pistols in his belt: his costume 
will be very showy when he is ready. In 
a zigzag walk, which runs up. the hill on 
which this garden is arranged, stands, under 
an apple-tree, a finely delineated figure: of a 
priest reading intently in his prayer-book, 
solemnly surrounded by fir, box, and cypress 
trees. Iam fond of this walk. Nothing can 
be more ingenious than:the way all the paths 
are cut, so. as to vary the pleasure of the 
stroll; and: the profusion: of! flowers and 
fruit-trees, curiously: intermixed, is quite 
amazing: 

There are four: terraces; the highest is 
sombre and severe, with fir-trees on one side 
and hornbeam.on the other; the next lower 
down runs between. gooseberry-bushes and 
cabbages.; interspersed with blue-bells and 
pinks, and a sprinkling of sweet-william, 
London-pride, bachelor’s-buttons ; with stocks 
and. rhododendrons: at intervals. Then a 
warm retired walk, where the bee-hives are 
—and here I pause, for I have lately heard 
some very oddi stories of bees. They are 
swarming for the second time, and Frangois 
does not go home to dinner, as he must 
watch them. 

I wonder if Frangois. knows that it is 
necessary, when the master of a house dies, 
to go to the hive, knock against it with a 
door-key and tell the bees—if you do: not 
they will: all be found dead next day. I 
wonder if he- has observed:that bees: always 
swarm on Christmas-eve; exactly as if it 
were Midsummer? I wonder, too, if he 
knows that, if one plants a hop and a bean at 
the foot:of the same pole, one will persist in 
twining one way and the other the reverse, 
do what you will to guide them both in the 
same path. I have: asked him about the 
bees, and: he: confirms my belief, for it hap- 
pened: in. his own family when his. father 
died. “Every one,” said he, “was in confu- 
sion, and no one thought of going to tell’ the 
bees,—they were all dead next morning! 
But. you will.soon see,” he added, “something 
curious, for they have swarmed in the 
neuvaine: of the: Holy Sacrament, and it 
invariably’ happens, when that is the case, 


a troubadour playing the guitar, and a) that they make a: beautiful chapel in the 


damsel’ holdi 
The pair: stan 
from the honeysuckle invitingly. 


a. black bottle and: a glass. | hive, with aidome-exactly such as is made in 
on pedestals, and: peep out | the: chureh on the féte day. Oh. they are 
‘here are|very good and pious animals, and can’t 


times when. the perfume of the flowers is; bear noise or quarrelling.” He went: on to 
searcely to. be distinguishedifor the odour of | tell) me that it any one quarrels in a: family; 
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to which they belong, the bees are very | 


angry and the whole hive is in commotion, | 
and if any one swears or disputes near them | 
they get dreadfully excited, and fly upon the 
person and “are ready to strangle him.” 

After conversation of this kind with 
Frangois, who is a philosopher, I return to 
the chaumiére with him. Frangois begs 
to know, in reference to the question 
of the inferior animals having souls, how 
can we account for the conduct of M. le 
Curé’s dog? The Curé’s saucepan wanted 
mending : i gave it to his dog to carry to the 
tinman’s ; which he did. Soon after he was 
told to fetch it back; he obeyed. His 
master filled it with water to see if it leaked, 
and, finding that it did, he ordered the dog to 
take it back again, giving him several blows 
with a stick—for the good curé is choleric. | 
In an angry tone he commanded the animal | 
not to bring it again if it leaked. What does 
the dog do ? he takes it to the tinker, fetches 
it again, and, to ascertain if it leaks still, he 
carries it to a fountain, dips it in, watches 
whether any water escapes, and, finding all 
right, runs triumphantly to his master and 
lays it at his feet. 

M. le Curé’s theory is that animals are 
devils, condemned to inhabit these bodies and 
deprived of speech, but cognisant of all things | 
and subject to man, whom one of their body | 
originally injured. Frangois does not like | 
this theory, and feels sure that birds, at | 





least, are not devils; they are much too! 
charming to belong to such a fraternity : but | 
I scarcely go so far as Frangois, for he 
believes that plants have souls, and is quite 
a Darwin. He told me, the other day, the | 
legend of Sainte Thérése as one proof of the 


fact. It appears that every morning when 
the saint passed along the walks of the convent 
garden, the great trees, which were most of 
them old, bowed down before her, not only 
their leaves and branches, but even their 
trunks, making most reverend salutations in 
her honour. “ Some say,” he continued, “ that 
trees have devils hid in them sometimes, as 
all the world knows happened to Sainte Rose, 
for they got into the convent avenue and 
began to bow to her as those others did, out 
of piety, to Sainte Thérase, Sainte Rose 
was naturally proud, and they thought by 
doing this they should deceive her and make 
her their prey ; but, by means of prayer, she 
got every one of the devils out of the trees, 
which bent themselves to the very ground 
to thank her; and she easily saw the dif- 
ference by the respectful manner in which 
they did it. , 

Plants, according to my friend, are just like 
animals in their feelings: “If you tread on 
one and crush it, does it not faint away and 
lose its strength in a moment?” says he : 
“it is true that they do not utter sounds, 
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nor can they gambol about you like a dog, 
but they send forth a perfume if you 
touch them, and they caress you in this 
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manner, the same as they walk, only they 
do it upwards, towards the sky, instead of 
along the ground, like animals.” -Fran- 
gois has probably never studied Des- 
cartes, but I am sure he would not agree 
with him that animals are mere machines, 
only formed for the use of man. M. Poigné- 
Bandel, who is not very tender in his nature, 
is an admirer of the Descartes philosophy, and 
insists that man has a right to do what he 
likes to animals, for they feel nothing ; and, 
if they cry when beaten, it is only because 
a sudden blow deranges part of their me- 
chanism. 

Being invited to spend the day of the Féte- 
Dieu at M. Poigné-Bandel’s town house, I 
soon found out—amongst the young priestesses 
who were deputed to hold long ends of 
ribbon depending from a_ golden shrine 
borne by a priest—my little friend, Seraphine, 
in all the dripping finery which it had taken 
weeks to get together: her white muslin | 
dress was limp and splashed, her net veil hung 
wofully close to her sides, the garland of blue 
and white flowers was full of rain drops, and 
her white satin shoes!—it was distressing 
to behold Seraphine in the pouring rain, 

But I have not yet quite come to the 
end of my rambling description of the gar- 
den of my chaumiére; having left the east 
terrace walk as a bonne-bouche of descrip- 
tion. How sensible it is of M. Poigné- 
Bandel to have bought this charming piece of 
ground, and created such a paradise for him- 
self! He can walk on this broad terrace in 
winter or summer, and it is always dry and 
pleasant, and affords him a magnificent view 
over the cultivated fields below, the pretty 
clear river, and its pleasure boats: most of 
them, by the by, English, The downs be- 
yond, and, at a distance, the town standing on 
a height, surrounded by fortifications and 


| boulevards, with its antique castle and ele- 


vated cathedral towering above all. It is a 
charming prospect on the whole ; and if Mr. 
Joseph Smith would lop his trees a little 
more, I should be able to see it better ; how- 
ever, he has not done what the last two 
English people who lodged in the castle and 
the cottage did when they quarrelled, after 
having one evening sworn eternal friendship 
over a glass of what the French call “ gzogs.” 
One, out of spite, threw some rubbish into the 
little garden before his neighbour’s window, 
now my delight; on which the other, regard- 
less of expense, purchased some thick planks 
and raised a high barrier between them, that 


ishut out the view which the friends were 


mutually and fraternally enjoying, when the 
“gzogs,” too potent, changed the course of 
their true love. I should regret this, but that 
the planks have long since been entirely 
covered with climbing plants; and, asthe view 
is the same from the terrace, I would rather 
see Mr. Joseph Smith’s beautiful and luxuri- 
ant rose bush peering over my wall than the 
twenty eyes of the ten little and big Master 
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and Miss Smiths which would probably be, 
otherwise, directed into my garden, to disturb 
my reveries. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 


—+— 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


MarGarer made a good listener to all 
her mother’s little plans for adding some 
small comforts to the lot of the poorer 
parishioners, She could not help listening, 
though each new project was a_ stab 
toher heart. By the time the frost had set 
in they should be far away from Helstone ; 
old Simon’s rheumatism might be bad and 
his eyesight worse ; there would be no one 
to go and read to him, and comfort him with 
little porringers of broth and good red 
flannel: or if there was, it would be a 
stranger, and the old man would watch in vain 
for her. Mary Domville’s little crippled 
boy would crawl in vain to the door and look 
for her coming through the forest. These 
poor friends would never understand why 
.she had forsaken them; and there were 
many others besides: “Papa has always 
| spent the income he derived from his living 
in the parish. I am, perhaps, encroaching 
upon the next dues, but the winter is likely 
| to be severe, and our poor old people must be 
helped.” 

“Oh, mamma, let us do all we can,” said 
Margaret eagerly, not seeing the prudential 
side of the question, only grasping at the 
idea that they were rendering such help for 
the last.time ; “ we may not be here long.” 

“Do you feel ill, my darling ?” asked Mrs, 
Hale, anxiously, misunderstanding Mar- 
garet’s. hint of the uncertainty of their stay at 
Helstone. “ You look pale and tired. It is 
this soft, damp, unhealthy air.” 

“No—no, mamma, it is not that: it is 
delicious air. It smells of the freshest, 

urest fragrance, after the smokiness of Har- 
ey Street. But I am tired; it surely must 
be near bedtime.” 

“Not far off—it is half-past nine, You 
had better go to bed at once, dear. Ask 
Dixon for some gruel. I will come and see 
you as soon as you are in bed. I am afraid 
you have taken cold; or the bad air from 
some of the stagnant ponds % 

“Oh, mamma,” said Margaret, faintly 
smiling as she kissed her mother, “I am 
ne well—don’t alarm yourself about me ; 

am only tired.” 


Margaret went upstairs. To soothe her 
mother’s anxiety she submitted to a basin of 
ruel, She was lying languidly in bed when 
rs. Hale came up to make some last in- 
quiries and to kiss her before going to her 
own room for the night. But the instant she 
heard her mother’s door locked, she sprang 
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out of bed, and throwing her dressing-gown 
on, she began to pace up and down the room, 
until the creaking of one of the old boards 
reminded her that she must make no neise. 
She went and curled herself up on the 
window-seat in the small, deeply-recessed 
window. That morning when she had 
looked out, her heart had danced at seeing 
the bright clear lights on the church tower, 
which foretold a fine and sunny day. This 
evening—sixteen hours at most had past 
by—she sat down, too full of sorrow to cry, 
but with a dull, cold pain, which seemed to 
have pressed the youth and buoyancy out of 
her heart, never to return. Mr. Henry 
Lennox's visit—his offer—was like a dream, 
a thing beside her actual life. The hard 
reality was, that her father had so admitted 
tempting doubts into his mind as to become 
a schismatic—an outcast; all the changes 
consequent upon this grouped themselves 
around that one great blighting fact. 

She looked out upon the dark-gray lines of 
the church tower, square and straight in the 
centre of the view, cutting against the deep 
blue transparent depths Lapsed, into which 
she gazed, and felt that she might gaze for 
ever, seeing at every moment some farther 
distance, and yet no sign of God! It seemed 
to her at the moment as if the earth was 
more utterly desolate than if girt in by an 
iron dome, behind which there might be the 
ineffaceable peace and glory of the Almighty : 
those never-ending depths of space, in their 
still serenity, were more mocking to her than 
any material bounds could be—shutting in 
the cries of earth’s sufferers, which now 
might ascend into that infivite splendour of 
vastness and be lost—lost for ever, before 
they reached His throne. In this mood her 
father came in unheard. The moonlight was 
strong enough to let him see his daughter in 
her unusual place and attitude. He came to 
her and touched her shoulder before she was 
aware that he was there. 

“Margaret, I heard you wereup. I could 
not help coming in to ask you to pray with 
me—to say the Lord’s Prayer ; that will do 
good to both of us.” 

Mr. Hale and Margaret knelt by the 
window-seat—he looking up, she bowed down 
in humble shame. God was there, close 
around them, hearing her father’s whispered 
words. Her father might be a heretic ; but 
had not she, in her despairing doubts not five 
minutes before, shown herself a far more 
utter sceptic? She spoke not a word, 
but stole to bed after her father had left her, 
like a child ashamed of its fault. If the 
world was full of perplexing problems she 
would trust, and only ask to see the one step 
needful for the hour. Mr. Lennox—his visit, his 
proposal—the remembrance of which had been 
so rudely pushed aside by the subsequent 
events of the day—haunted her dreams that 
night. He was climbing up some tree of 
fabulous height to reach the branch whereon 
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was slung her bonnet: he was falling, and | 
she was struggling to save him, but’ held 
back by some invisible powerful hand. He 
wasidead. And yet, with a shifting of the 
scene, she was once more in the Harley Street 
drawing-room, talking to him as of old, 
and still with a consciousness all the time 
that she had seen him killed by that terrible 
fall. 

Miserable, unresting night! Ill’ prepara- 
tion for the coming day! She awoke with a 
start, unrefreshed, and conscious: of some:| 
reality worse even than her feverish dreams. 
It all: came back upon her; not merely the 
sorrow, but the terrible discord in the sor- 
row. Where, to what distance apart, had’ 
her father wandered, led by doubts: which 
were to her temptations of the Evil One ? 
She longed to ask, and yet would not have 
heard for all the world. 

The fine crisp morning made her mother 
feel particularly well and happy at breakfast- 
time. She talked on, planning village kind- 
nesses, unheeding the silence of her husband 
and the monosyllabic answers of Margaret. 
Before the things were cleared away, Mr. 
Hale got up; he leaned one hand on the 
table, as if to support himself; 

“T shall not be at hometillevening. I am 
going to Bracy Common, and will ask Farmer 
Dobson to give me something for dinner, I 
shall be back to tea at seven.” 

He did not look at either of them, but 
Margaret knew what he meant. By seven 
the announcement must be made to her 
mother. Mr. Hale would have delayed 
making it till half-past six, but Margaret was 
of different stuff. She could not bear the 
impending weight on her mind all the day 
long: better get the worst over; the day 
would be too short to comfort her mother, 
But while she stood by the window, thinking 
how to begin, and waiting for the servant to 
have left the room, her mother had gone up- 
stairs to put on her things to go to the sehool. 
She came down ready equipped, in a brisker 
mood than usual. 

“Mother, come round the garden with me 
this morning ; just one turn,” said Margaret, 
putting her arm round Mrs. Hale’s waist. 

They passed through the: open window. 
Mrs. Hale spoke—said something—Margaret 
could not tell what. Her eye caught on a 
bee entering a deep-belled flower: wiien 
that bee flew forth with’ his. spoil she 
would begin—that should be the sign. Out | 
he came. 

“Mamma! Papa is going to leave Hel- 
stone!” she blurted forth. “He is going 
to leave the Church, and live in Milton- 
Northern.” There were the three hard facts, 
hardiy spoken. 

“What makes you say so?” asked Mrs, 
Hale, in a surprised incredulous voice. “ Who 
has been telling you such nonsense ?” 

“ Papa himself,” said Margaret, longing to 
say something gentle and consoling, but lite. 
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rally not knowing:how. They were close to 
a garden-bench. Mrs. Hale sat’ down, and 
began to cry. 

“T don’t understand you,” shesaid. “ Either 
you have made some great mistake, or I 
don’t quite understand you.” 

“No, mother, I have made no mistake, 
Papa has’written to the bishop, saying that 
he has such doubts that he cannot conscien- 
tiously remain a priest of the Church of 
England, and that he must give up Helstone. 
He has also consulted Mr. Bell, Frederick’s 
godfather, you know, mamma ; and it is ar- 
ranged that we go to live in Milton-North- 
ern.” Mrs. Hale looked up in Margaret’s 
face all the time she was speaking these 
words : the shadow on her countenance told 
that she, atleast, believed in the truth of what 
she said. 

“JT don’t think it can be true,” said Mrs, 
Hale, at length. “He would surely have told 
me before it came to this.” 

It came strongly upon Margaret’s mind 
that her mother ought to have been told: 
that whatever her faults of discontent and 


| repining might’ have been, it was an error in 


her father to have left her to learn his change 
of opinion, and his approaching change of 
life from her better-informed child. Mar- 
garet sat down’ by her mother, and took her 
unresisting head on her breast, bending her 
own soft cheeks down caressingly to touch 
her face. 

“Dear, darling mamma ! we were so afraid 
of giving you pain.. Papa felt so acutely— 
you know you are not strong, and there must 
have been such terrible. suspense to go 
through.” 

“When did he tell you, Margaret ?” 

“Yesterday, only yesterday,” replied Mar- 
garet, detecting the jealousy which prompted 
the inquiry. “Poor papa,”—trying to divert 
her mother’s thoughts into compassionate 
sympathy for all her father had gone through, 
Mrs. Hale raised her head. 

“What does he mean by having doubts ?” 
she asked. “Surely, he does not mean that 
he thinks differently—that: he knows better 
than the Church.” 

Margaret shook her head, and the tears 
came into her eyes, as her mother touched 
the bare nerve of’ her own regret. 

“Can't the bishop set him right?” ‘asked 
Mrs: Hale, half impatiently. 

“T’m afraid’ not,” said’ Margaret. “ But 
I did not ask. IT could not bear to hear 
what he might answer. It is all settled 
at any rate. He is going to leave Hel- 
stone in a fortnight. I am not sure if he 
did not say he had sent in his deed of re- 
signation.” 

“Tn: a fortnight!” exciaimed' Mrs. Hale. 
“T' do think this is very strange—not at all 
right. I call it very unfeeling” said she, be- 
ginning to take relief in tears. “He has 
doubts, you say, and gives up his living, and 
all without consulting me: I dare say if he 
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had told me his doubts at the first I could | 


have nipped them in the bud.” 

Mistaken as Margaret felt her father’s con- 
duct to have been, she could not’ bear to hear 
it blamed by her: mother. She knew that 
his-very reserve had originated in a tender- 
ness for her, that might be cowardly, but was 
not unfeeling. 

“T almost hoped you might have been glad 
to leave Helstone, mamma,” said she, after ‘a 
pause. “You have never been well in this 
air; you know.” 

“You can’t think the smoky air of a ma- 
nufacturing town, all chimneys and dirt like 
Milton-Northern, would be better than this 
air, which is pure and sweet, if itis too soft 
and relaxing. Fancy living in the middle of 
factories, and factory people! Though, of 
course, if your father leaves the Church, we 
shall not be admitted into society anywhere. 
It will be-such a disgrace tous! Poor dear 
Sir John! It is well he is not alive 
to see what your father has come to! 
Every day after dinner, when I was:a girl, 
living with your Aunt Shaw, at Beresford 
Court, Sir John used to give for the first 
toast—‘ Church and King, and down with the 
Rump.’” 

Margaret was glad that her mother’s 
thoughts were turned away from the fact of 
her husband’s silence to her on the point 
which must’ have been’ so near his’ heart. 


Next’ to the serious: vital anxiety as to the 
nature of her father’s doubts, this was the one 
circumstance of the’case that gave Margaret 
the most pain. 

“ You know,we have very little society here, 


mamma; The Gormans,, who are our 
nearest neighbours (to call society—and we 
hardly ever see them), have-been in trade just 
as much as'these Milton-Northern people.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Hale,.almost indignantly, 
“but, at any rate, the Gormans made carriages 
for half the gentry of the county, and were 
brought into’ some kind of intercourse with 
them ; but these'factory people, who on earth 
wears cotton that can afford'linen ?” 

“Well; mamma; I give up the cotton-spin- 
ners; I am not standing up for them, any 
more than for any other trades-people. 
Only we shall have little-enough to do with 
them.” 

“Why on earth has your father fixed on 
Milton-Northern to live in ?” 

“Partly,” said Margaret, sighing, “ because 
it isso very different from Helstone—partly 
because Mr. Bell says’ there is an opening 
there for a private tutor.” 

“ Private tutor in’ Milton ! 
go to: Oxford, and be a tutor to gentlemen?” 

“You. forget, mamma! He is leaving the 
Chureh) on account of his opinions — his 
doubts would do him no good at Oxford.” 

Mrs. Hale was silent for sometime, quietly 
crying. At last she said :— 

“ And the furniture—How in the world are 
we tu manage the removal? I neverremoved 
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Why can’t: he’ 


lll 


in my life, and only a fortnight to think 
about it.” 

Margaret was inexpressibly relieved to find 
that her mother’s anxiety and distress was 
lowered to this point, so insignificant to 
her, and on which she could do so much 
to help. She planned and promised, and 
led her mother on to arrange fully as much 
as could be fixed before they knew some- 
what more definitively what Mr. Hale in- 
tended to do. All through the day Mar- 
garet never left’ her mother ; bending her 
whole soul to sympathise in all the various 
turns her feelings took ; towards evening 
especially, as' she became more and more 
anxious that her father should find a sooth- 
ing welcome home: awaiting him after his 
return from his: day of fatigue and distress. 
She dwelt upon what he must have borne 
in secret for long ; her mother only replied 
coldly that he ought to have told her, and 
then: that at any rate he ,would have had 
an adviser to give him counsel ; and Mar- 
garet turned faint at heart when she heard 
her father’s step in the’ hall. She dared 
not go to meet bim, and tell him what she 
had done’ all day, for fear of her mother’s 
jealous: annoyance: She heard him linger 
as if awuiting her, or some sign of her; 
and she dared’ not stir; she saw by her 
mother’s twitching lips, and changing colour 
that she too was' aware that her husband 
had returned. Presently he-opened the room 
door, and stood there uncertain whether’ to 
come in. His face’ was grey and pale; he 
had a'timid, fearful look in his eyes ;-some- 
thing almost pitiful to see in a man’s face; 
but’ that look of despondent uncertainty, of 
mental and bodily languor, touched his-wife’s 
heart. She went to\him, and’ threw: herself 
on his breast, crying out :— 

“Oh! Richard, Richard, you'should' have 
told me sooner’! ” 

And then, in tears; Margaret-left her, as 
she rushed up stairs to throw herself on her 
bed, and hide her face in the: pillows to stifle 
the hysteriec sobs that would force their way 
at last, after the rigid ‘self-control of the 
whole day. 

How long she lay thus:she could not tell. 
She: heard no noise, though the housemaid 
came in to arrange the room. The affrighted 
girl stole out again on tip-toe, and went and 
told Mrs. Dixon: that’ Miss Hale was crying 
as if her heart would break ; she was sure 
she would make herself deadly ill if sie went 
on at that rate. In consequence of this Mar- 
garet felt herself touched, and started up 
into a sitting posture ; she’ saw the accus- 
tomed room, the figure of Dixon in shadow, 
as the latter stood holding the candlé a. little 
behind her, for fear of the effect on Miss Hale’s 
startled eyes,swollen and blinded as they were. 

“Oh, Dixon! I did not hear you come into 
the room!” said Margaret, resuming her 
trembling self-restraint. “Is it very late?” 
continued she, lifting herself languidly off 
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the bed, yet letting her feet touch the ground 
without fairly standing down, as she shaded 
her wet ruffled hair off her face, and tried to 
look as though nothing were the matter ; as 
if she had only been asleep. 

“T hardly can tell what time it is,” replied 
Dixon, in an aggrieved tone of voice. “Since | 
your mamma told me this terrible news, 
when I dressed her for tea, I have lost all | 
count of time. I am sure I don’t know what 
is to become of us all. When Charlotte told 
me just now you were sobbing, Miss Hale, I 
thought, no wonder, poor thing ! And master 
thinking of turning Dissenter at his time of 
life, when, if it is not to be said he’s done 
well in the Church, he’s not done badly after 
all. I had a cousin, miss, who turned Metho- 
dist preacher after he was fifty years of age, 
and a tailor all his life; but then he had 


never been able to make a pair of trousers | 


to fit, for as long as he had been in the trade, 


so it was ho wonder ; but for master ! as I said | 


to missus, “ What would poor Sir John have 
said ? he never liked your marrying Mr. Hale, 
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but if he could have known it would have 
come to this, he would have sworn worse 
oaths than ever, if that was possible!” 
Dixon had been so much accustomed to 
comment upon Mr. Hale’s proceedings to her 
mistress (who listened to her, or not, as she 
was inthe humour), thatshe never noticed Mar- 
garet’s flashing eye and dilating nostril. To 


hear her father talked of in this way by a ser- 
vant to her face ! 

“ Dixon,” she said, in the low tone she 
always used when much excited, which hada 
sound in itas of some distant turmoil, or threat- 


ening storm breaking far away. “ Dixon! 
you forget to whom you are speaking.” She 
stood upright and firm on her feet now, con- 
fronting the waiting-maid, and fixing her with 
her steady discerning eye. “ I am Mr. Hale’s 
daughter. Go! You have made a strange 
mistake, and one that I am sure your own 
good —e. will make you sorry for when 
you think about it.” 

Dixon hung irresolutely about the room 
for a minute or two. Margaret repeated, 
“ You may leave me, Dixon. I wish you to 
go.” Dixon did not know whether to resent 
these decided words or to cry; either course 
would have done with her mistress: but, as 
she said to herself, “Miss Margaret has a 
touch of the old gentleman about her, as 
well as poor Master Frederick; I wonder 
where they get it from?” and she who would 
have resented such words from any one less 
penanty and determined in manner, was sub- 
dued enough to say, in a half humble, half 
injured tone : 

“ Mayn’t I unfasten your gown, miss, and 
do your hair ?” 

“No! not to-night, thank you.” And Mar- 
garet gravely lighted her out of the room, 
and bolted the door. From henceforth Dixon 
obeyed and admired Margaret. She said it 
was because she was so like poor Master 
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Frederick ; but the truth was, that Dixon, as 
do many others, liked to feel herself ruled by 
a powerful and decided nature. 

Margaret needed all Dixon’s help in action, 
and silence in words; for, for some time, the 
latter thought it her duty to show her sense 
of affront in saying as little as possible to 
her young lady ; so the energy came out in 
doing rather than in speaking. A fortnight 
was a very short time to make arrangements 
for so serious a removal ; as Dixon said, “ Any 
one but a gentleman— indeed almost any 
other gentleman—” but catching a look at 
Margaret’s straight, stern brow just here, she 
coughed the remainder of the sentence away, 
and meekly took the horehound drop that 
Margaret offered her, to stop the “ little 
tickling at my chest, miss.” But almost any 
one but Mr. Hale would have had practical 
knowledge enough to know that in so short a | 
time it would be difficult to fix on any house | 
in Milton-Northern, or indeed elsewhere, to | 
which they could remove the furniture that | 
had of necessity to be taken out of Helstone | 
vicarage. 

Mrs. Hale, overpowered by all the troubles 
and necessities for immediate household deci- 
sions that seemed to come upon her at once, be- 
came really ill,and Margaret almost felt it asa 
relief when her mother fairly took to her bed, 
and left the management of affairs to her. 
Dixon, true to her post of body-guard, at- 
tended most faithfully to her mistress, and only 
emerged from Mrs, Hale’s bedroom to shake 
her head, and murmur to herself in a manner | 
which Margaret did not choose to hear. For | 
the one thing clear and straight before her, | 
was the necessity for leaving Helstone. Mr. | 
Hale’s successor in the living was appointed ; 
and, at any rate, after her father’s decision, | 
there must be no lingering now, for his sake, 
as well as for every other consideration. For 
he came home every evening more and more | 
depressed after the necessary leave-taking 
which he had resolved to have with every indi- 
vidual parishioner. Margaret, inexperienced 
as she was in all the necessary matter-of-fact 
business to be got through, did not know to 
whom to apply for advice. The cook and | 
Charlotte worked away with willing arms | 
and stout hearts at all the moving and pack- | 
ing ; and as far as that went, Margaret’s 
admirable sense enabled her to see what was | 
best, and to direct how it should be done. | 
But where were they to go to? In a week 
they must be gone, Straight to Milton, or 
where? So many arrangements depended on 
this decision that Margaret resolved to ask | 
her father one evening, in spite of his évident 
fatigue and low spirits. He answered : 

“My dear! I have really had too much 
to think about to settle this. What does 
your mother say? What does she wish? 
Poor Maria!” ‘ 

He met with an echo even louder than his 
sigh. Dixon had just come into the room ior 
another cup of tea for Mrs. Hale, and catching © 
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Mr. Hale’s last words, and protected by his 
presence from Margaret’s upbraiding eyes, 
made bold to say, “ My poor mistress ! ” 

“ You don’t think her worse to-day,” said 


| Mr. Hale, turning hastily. 


“Tam sure I can’t say, sir. It is not for 
me to judge. The illness seems so much 


more on the mind than on the body.” 


Mr. Hale looked infinitely distressed. 
“ You had better take mamma her tea while 


| it is hot, Dixon,” said Margaret, in a tone of 


uiet authority. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, miss! My 
thoughts was otherwise occupied in thinking 
of my poor——of Mrs. Hale.” 

“ Papa!” said Margaret, “it is this suspense 
that is bad for youboth. Of course, mamma 
must feel your change of opinions: we can’t 
help that,” she continued, softly ; “ but now 
the course is clear, at least to a certain point. 
And I think, papa, that I could get mamma to 


| help me in planning if you could tell me what 


to plan for. She has never expressed any 
wish in any way, and only thinks of what 
can’t be helped. Are we to go straight to 


| Milton? Have you taken a house there?” 


“ No,” he replied. “ I suppose we must go 
into lodgings, and look about for a house.” 

“ And pack up the furniture so that it can 
be left at the railway station till we have met 
with one ?” 

“T suppose so. Do what you think best. 


| Only remember we shall have much less 
| money to spend.” 


They had never had much superfluity, as 


| Margaret knew. She felt that it was a great 
| weight suddenly thrown upon her shoulders. 


Four months ago all the decisions she 
needed to make were what dress she would 


_ wear for dinner, and to help Edith to make 
| out the lists of who should take down 
| whom in the dinner parties at home. Nor 
| was the household in which she lived one 
| that called for much decision. Except in the 
| one grand case of Captain Lennox's offer, 
| everything went on with the regularity of|her all the fortnight she was to be there, as 
| elockwork, Once a year there was a long 
| discussion between her aunt and Edith as to 
| whether they should go to the Isle of Wight, 


abroad, or to Scotland? but at such times 


| Margaret herself was secure of drifting, 


without any exertion of her own, into the 


| quiet harbour of home. Now, since that day 


when Mr. Lennox came, and startled her into 
adecision, every day brought some question, 
momentous to her, and to those whom she 
loved, to be settled. 

Her father went up after tea to sit with 
his wife. Margaret remained alone in the 
drawing-room. Suddenly she took a candle 
and went into her father’s study for a great 
atlas, and lugging it back into the drawing- 
room, she began to pore over the map of 
England. She was ready to look up brightly 
when her father came down stairs. 

“ Papa, I have bit upon such a beautiful 
plan. Look hére,in Darkshire, hardly the 
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breadth of my finger from Milton, is Heston, 
which I have often heard of from people 
living in the north as such a pleasant little 
bathing-place. Now, don’t you think we 
could get mamma there with Dixon, while you 
and I go and look at houses, and get one all 
ready for her in Milton? She would get a 
breath of sea air to set her up for the winter, 
and be spared all the fatigue, and Dixon 
would enjoy taking care of her.” 

“Ts Dixon to go with us?” asked Mr. 
Hale, in a kind of helpless dismay. 

“Oh, yes!” said Margaret. “ Dixon quite 
intends it, and I don’t know what mamma 
would do without her.” 

“ But we shall have to put up with a very 
different way of living, Iam afraid. Every- 
thing is so much dearer in a town. I doubt 
if Dixon can make herself comfortable. ‘Io 
tell you the truth, Margaret, I sometimes 
feel as if that woman gave herself airs.” 

“To be sure she does, papa,” replied Mar- 
garet ; “and if she has to put up with a dif- 
ferent style of living, we shall have to put up 
with her airs, which will be worse. But she 
really loves us all, and would be miserable to 
leave us, I am sure, especially in this change; 
so, for mamma’s sake, and for the sake of 
her faithfulness, I do think she must go.” 

“Very well, my dear. Go on. I am re- 
signed. How far is Heston from Milton? 
The breadth of one of your fingers does not 
give me a very clear idea of distance.” 

“Well, then, I suppose it is thirty miles ; 
that is not much !” 

“Not in distance, but in—. Never mind! 
If you really think it will do your mother 
good, let it be fixed so.” 

This was a great step. Now Margaret 
could work, and act, and plan in good 
earnest. And now Mrs. Hale could rouse 
herself from her languor, and forget her real 
suffering in thinking of the pleasure and the 
delight of going to the sea-side. Her only 
regret was that Mr. Hale could not be with 


he had been for a whole fortnight once, when 
they were engaged, and she was staying with 
Sir John and Lady Beresford at Torquay. 
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A councrL composed of noble and gentle 
amateurs; a sprinkling of real farmers; a 
library of books on agriculture which few 
read; models of implements which few 
examine; and samples of seeds for which 
few inquire—these are the components of 
the Royal Agricultural Society as it exists in 
a dingy mansion of Hanover Square, London. 
For eleven months of the year its only 
sign of life is an occasional discussion, from 
which reporters for the public press are 
inflexibly excluded; but, on the twelfth 
there follows, thanks to railroads, a 
July fortnight of real agricultural work. 
Then the whole agricultural element of the 
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district chosen ‘for the annual show is set fer- 
menting by the presence of the most agricul- 
tural members of the society, and a general 
invitation to all England to come forward 
and compete for prizes with their agricultural 
implements and live stock. This year the 
great agricultural holiday was held at Lin- 
coln;—onee the nucleus of Roman roads ; 
now’ in the centre of one of the finest 
farming districts in the country, and con- 
nected by railways with every county be- 
tween Plymouth and Aberdeen. 

Eighty-four years ago, Arthur Young, 
one of the most far-seeing and graphic 
writers on English agriculture, made the 
journey from Peterborough to Lincoln on 
horseback, occupying twice as many days as 
a railway train ‘takes hours; following 
ancient ways; partly of Roman construc- 
tion, and passing over causeways through 
seas of fresh water, which now, ‘thanks to 
the’Cornish steam-engines, have been drained 
into fat pastures, where, on every acre, an 
ox or cow, bred far north, can be fattened 
for the London market. 

As I approached Lincoln to be present at 
the fourteen days’ show the evidences of 
the Past and Present met me on either hand. 
Of the present, in the shape of solemn 
but amiable-looking bulls, carefully clothed 
in slices of Brussels carpet hemmed and 
edged with tape; heifers of equally pure 
blood, and Leicester and South Down sheep, 
all riding comfortably in railway trucks. A 
real monument of the Past rose .on Dunston ! 
Heath :—Dunston Tower, erected in the last | 
century as a lighthouse to guide travellers | 
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top-boots extant. Roan Short-horns, red | 
Devons, and white-faced Hereford bulls; 
cows with interesting calves; and plump 
heifers, paced along with a deliberation | 
and placidity worthy of their high breeding, | 
It is only young Highland kyloes and Seotch 
runts that played wild tricks, and scampered, 
as Leigh Hunt said of certain pigs, down all 
manner of streets. Anon came a select pen 
of ewes, or a ram, conducted with the sort 
of care we can imagine the sultan’s guard to | 
bestow on an importation of plump Cireassian 
beauties. 

Guided out of sight of the bovine and 
ovine procession by the shrill squeal of.dis- 
contented Yorkshire pigs nearly as large 
as, and much heavier than, Alderney cows ; 
across the bridge over that Witham stream 
through which Romans, and Danes, and Saxons, 
and Normans, succeasively:rowed on their wa 
to Peterborough ; along.a gay and dusty reall 
where stood those wonderful works of art 
dear to my childhood’s dreams ;— Womb- 
wellian wild beasts painted on acres of 
canvass, in the most exciting situations; 
at length I reached the show yard. The 
parallelogram of some four.acres contained an 
epitome of the materials and tools which make 
modern British agriculture whatit is. There 
were instruments for cultivating all sorts of 
soils ; and live stock which can be sent to the 
butcher’s in one ‘fourth the time that our an- 
eestors found indispensable for producing fat 
meat. In natural course the implements come 
before the stock which they have helped to 
bring to perfection. 

The first operation for bringing our food 








across the black moor between Spilsby and | into a condition fit for the butcher or the 
Lincoln,—a waste then, but now the centre of| baker is to turn over the soil; for which, 
farming as fine as any in Europe : at least so I | the best implement that has yet been invented 
was told by a tall, rosy, wiry, pleasant-faced | is a plough. In the Lincoln yard there 
farmer, in a full suit of shepherd’s plaid. And} were not less than thirty-nine sorts of iron 
here I must note that the real John Bull) ploughs, for every degree of work, ‘from 


farmer, whom artists of a waning -school 
depict in \top-boots, seated ‘before a foaming 
jug of nut-brown ale, and beside the portrait 
of a prize ox, seems to have been im- 
proved out .of the country. My closest re- 
searches at Lincoln did not:discover a single 
specimen. 

There was no mistake about the character 
of the meeting: it did not require top-boots 
to indicate that it was mot scientific, nor 
antiquarian, nor literary, nor military, nor 
commercial ; but, that it was simply and 
solely agricultural. The whole multitude 
of strangers who crowded the :street,— 
studying the Latin motto of “Floreat 
Lindum” inscribed in red letters upon white 
calico, on the.arch of evergreens, or holding 
conversations round the steps of the 
hotels—had a breezy out-of-door, healthy, 
tallyhoish appearance. Black, bay, and gray 
horses, of huge proportions, gaily adorned 
with ribbons (the unmistakable sires of 
London dray-horses), were led carefully 
along towards the show-ground by the only 


scratching the turf to turning up the earth 
twenty inches deep. Those who have seen the 
rude ploughs »still im use in ‘the south of 
France and Italy (where the team is 
often composed of a dwarf milch cow, a 
donkey, and a wife; the husband holding the 
ene stilt) will be surprised ‘to learn that in 
seventeen hundred and thirty a plough was 
made iat Rotherham which was better than 
those even now in use in the worst-cultivated 
counties of England :and Wales:; and that, so 
far back.as sixteen hundred andseventy-seven, 
subsoiling or loosening thesearth very deep 
so as to let water fall through and fibres of 
roots to penetrate—one of the most :valu- 
able improvements of modern agriculture, 
which we now owe to Smith of Dean- 
ston—was ‘practised by a young man of 
Kent. But in agriculture, above all other 
useful arts, improvements and inventions not 
only travel slowly, but are often despised 
during the lifetime of the inventor ; and, after 
him, are forgotten. 

The frame of the most:approved ploughs is 
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made of wrought, the share of cast iron, 
ease hardened; the coulter, or cutting-knife, 
being of iron and steel. They are provided 
with wheels. It requires three or four 
ploughs of different construction to do the 
work of a single farm thoroughly. 

After the ground has been ploughed, it 
requires to be broken into as fine a con- 
dition as possible, to receive seed. For 
this purpose, on the continent and in Aus- 
tralia, a thick bush is often used, such as 
Gervase Markham, writing in sixteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, recommends in his 
Farewell to Husbandry. “Get,” saith he, “a 

retty big whitethorn tree, and make sure it 

. wonderful thick, bushy, and rough grown.” 
The bushy tree was thrown aside for a 
harrow of wooden spikes; which has since 
been superseded by instruments of iron, such 
as harrows and scufilers, or scaritiers, by which 
the soil is cleaned, stirred, and broken up to a 
due degree of fineness. Of these several 
sorts of earth-torturers there were thirty- 
five exhibitors at Lincoln, With such a 
choice there is no difficulty in selecting im- 
plements which, whatever the quality of the 
soil, will pulverise the clods left by theplough, 
clear away the weeds and roots, and cover 
with earth the seeds sown over the sur- 
face. 

Next in order come a set of machines 
invented in consequence of ‘the introduc- 
tion of such portable manures as guano, 
nitrate of soda, soot, salt, ‘superphosphate, 
&c., which it may be advisable to distribute 
broad-cast or in a liquid state. A few years 
ago the farmer was entirely dependent on 
furm-yard manure; which, still valuable, is 
bulky, expensive to move, and even when dug 
in, not sufficiently stimulating for certain crops. 
It is advantageous, for instance, to force for- 
ward turnips with great rapidity, in order to 
placethem beyond the ravages of the fly. To 
this end chemistry is alwaysiat work to find 
or to. compound new manures. Bones werea 

eat discovery in their day ; but now, fossil 

nes of antediluvian beasts are, with sul- 
phuric acid, made useful for growing roots to 
feed Christmas bullocks. Bones were the 
earliest portable manure used for turnips,— 
first nearly whole; then crushed; next, on 
the suggestion of a great chemist, dissolved 
in sulphuric acid; and now distributed over 
the land ina water-drill, Portable manures 
are expensive, and machine distributionis more 
regular and economical than hand-casting. 
At Lincoln, mechanical invention was found 
keeping pace with chemical discoveries. Ten 
sorts of machines were ‘there for distributing 
portable manures in a dry state, the last and 
best being the invention of a young Norfolk 
farmer, and constructed by a village black- 
smith. 

The ground manured, is ready for seed. 
In certain cases both are put in at the 
same time. The.ancient sower—whose race 
is not wholly extinct—fastened the seed 
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round his waist and shoulder with a sheet, 
and dexterously cast the grain right and 
left as he traversed the field; but, in 
seventeen hundred and thirty-three Jethro 
Tull, who nearly touched without actually 
grasping, some of the greatest improvements 
in agriculture, invented a corn and turnip- 
drill and a horse-hoe for ridging up and 
clearing weeds away; an operation only to 
be done by hand-labour after broad-cast 
sowing. But in this he was before his time. 
Yet his contrivance has since been adopted 
and improved upon sufficiently to yield 
samples at Lincoln, from thirty exhibitors. 
Among them were three liquid manure 
or water drills, which were invented about 
ten years ago, and pushed into notice within 
three. These are now making rapid way 
among the turnip sowers in light, level, dry 
districts. 

The horse-hoe naturally ‘follows the drill, 
whethertoscufile up weeds or to embank earth 
along the sides of roots. Formerly the great 
obstacle to the use of implements which 
enable farm work to be done by mechanism, 
was a state of society and a system of poor- 
laws which gave the farmer no choice between 
paying poor-rates or wages for labourers he 
was better without ; but farmers in eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four have no fear of surplus 
labour or of overwhelming :poor-rates ; conse- 
quently, specimens of twenty horse-hoes of 
every degree of ingenuity were scrutinized at 
Lincoln, and largely purchased. The latest in- 
vention was.a rotatory hoe, invented last year 
by a Norfolk farmer, which thins out turnips 
with marvellous swiftness and exactness; thus 
comme » to supersede the degrading hand 
abour of the Norfolk gangs of boys and girls. 

After crops are fairly sown, hoed, and 
weeded, the next operation is gathering: 
this brings us to carts and waggons ; the 
wheels of which are made by machinery, at 
some of the large implement factories, at 
the rate of thousands per annum. Twenty- 
one horse carts were shown; and it is to be 
hoped that by degrees the lumbering, ill- 
balanced vehicles seen in too many English 
and Irish counties will be superseded by the 
light Scotch cart. 

But before carting comes mowing, and 
reaping, and haymaking. In grass-mowing 
no machine has yet superseded the :scythe. 
But every year spreads more widely the 
use of the haymaking machine, a revolv- 
ing eylinder with prongs, which, driven 
by a horse, lightly tosses the cand 
saves half the work of the ha er. 
Four such :machines by different makers 
were shown; the best were ordered in 
greater number than the makers could ex- 
ecute. This:machine, like the horse-rake (of 
which a dozen were displayed in the Lin- 
coln yard), is one of the simple implements 
that-every farmer short of his usual supply of 
Irish labourers (now better employed in 
tilling the backwoods of America) should 
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use; for it can be kept in order without the 
help of a skilled mechanic. 

The history of the reaping-machine, from the 
days of Pliny to the contrivance of the Scotch 
minister, Bell, is too large and interesting to 
be dismissed ina paragraph. It must for the 
present be enough to say that in the field-trials 
at Lincoln there was nothing more exciting 
or comical than the straggling competition 
between the machine reapers, when they 
charged into the standing corn, and cut and 
laid it down ready for the binders at the 
rate of at least two acres per hour. But 
some other time the story of the reaper—a 
real romance—must be told. 

Passing now from the field to the rick-yard, 
the rick-stand must not be overlooked. It 
isa pillar and mushroom cap of stone or 
iron, to lift the rick from the ground ; and to 
cheat—as we learnt atthe late Durham Assizes 
—rats and mice of no less than forty per cent 
of the grain per annum; yet hundreds of 
farmers will not spend a few shillings on rick- 
stands. 

From the rick the next step is to the 
barn machinery ; and what astep'—from the 
clay thrashing-floor, and the flail stupifying 
the thrasher and wasting the corn ; and the 
rude winnowing-machine dependent on a 
breezy day, to the beautiful steam-driven 
thrashing - machines, by which corn is 
thrashed, winnowed, sacked and weighed, 
while the straw is hoisted to the straw- 
loft, to be there, if needful, by the same steam 
power, and by one operation, cut into chaff 
for cattle. At Lincoln there were upwards 
of twenty-five thrashing-machines exhibited, 
the greater number of which would thrash 
corn at about ninepence a quarter, or less 
than half the cost of hand-labour. Yet it is 
only within the last five years that this 
machine driven by steam-power has invaded 
some of the best corn-growing counties in 
England. 

Last in the list come steam-engines; which 
steam food, cut chaff, pulp roots, thrash grain, 
raise loads, pump water, and drive liquid ma- 
nure through pipes, atan insignificant expense; 
ae a farmer to be always ready to send 

is crops to market at short notice. Without 
pretending to examine those bewildering 
conjunctions of cranks and wheels, the mere 
fact of five-and-twenty steam-engines entered 
for agricultural use, at prices beginning at 
one hundred pounds, shows the road the 
British farmer is now marching. Ten years 
ago, half-a-dozen agricultural steam-engines, 
consuming double the quantity of fuel now 
required, were gazed upon—in England, 
though not in Scotland—as curiosities. Now 
it pays twenty-five makers to send these 
weighty specimens as showcards to farmers 
whenever and wherever the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society holds its meetings. 

The criticism of the practical men who 
travelled from all parts of the kingdom to 
review the implement show at Lincoln, proved 
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that a large number of farmers had fully 
discovered the value of coal and iron—that 
coal and iron are as effectual in producing 
motive power for agricultural operations, ag 
for driving spinning jennies, and propelling 
steam vessels. There is still at least one hun- 
dred years of darkness and prejudice between 
the districts where such sentiments are 
held, and where the wooden wheelless plough, | 
the clumsy harrow, broadcast sowing, hand- | 
hoeing, flail-thrashing, undrained land, and | 
ill-housed stock, are the rule. Not that any 
number of implements, or the study of any 
number of books, will make a farmer. Science, 
to be useful, must be sown on a practical and 
fruitful soil. The keenest steel axe must be 
wielded by a practised hand, 

Having raised our crops by a good use 
of the implements in the Lincoln yard, we 
must now turn to the live-stock. 

The short-horns—arranged in order, bulls, 
cows with calves, and heifers, in the rich 
variety of colour peculiar to the aristocracy of 
the ox tribe—come first in view. Some straw- 
berry roan, some red and white, some milk- 
white ; but all so much alike in form and face, 
that to the uninitiated, the roan bulls might be 
all brothers, and the white cows all sisters, 
Short legs, vast round carcases, flat backs ; 
not an angle nor a point, except at the muzzle 
and the horns—are the characteristics of the 
descendants of Collings’ Durhams. A little 
farther on, the bulls, quite as large, are the 
Herefords, red, with white faces, and here 
and there white bellies; the cows smaller, 
with less ofa dairy look than the short- 
horns. Third in order appear the Devons, 
in colour one deep red, with deer-like heads; 
pone but delicate and small in stature. 
‘hese three breeds, of which a hundred and | 
seventy one specimens were sent, represent 
the best beef that England, after about a 
hundred years of pains and experiment, | 
can raise. All English herds of cattle | 
maintained on first-rate farms are one of | 
these three breeds—short-horns, Herefords, | 
or Devons. Scotland has breeds of its 
own. The Argyle ox, in his improved 
shape, is one of the legacies of Duke Archi- 
bald, Jeannie Deans’s friend, bred on the 
hills and vales of the Highlands, and which, 
fattened in the private yards of Lincoln, 
Norfolk, and Bedford, produces beef second 
tonone. The Ayrshire cow is unrivalled for 
dairy use. But, as these are not bred in 
England, they do not come into competition 
in a show of English breeding stock. 

The sheep shown for prizes are subject to 
as few divisions as the cattle. There are 
pure Leicesters (once called the New Leices- 
ters; but the old have all died out); the long- 
wools, not being Leicesters, of which the 
prime victors are all Cotswolds ; and the short- | 
wools, or South Downs, a class under which 
rivals from Wiltshire and Norfolk compete 
with Sussex, the cradle of the improved 
breed. As for pigs, they are divided into 
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large and small only, although known by ' on natural herbage for their food. In summer 
many names. |they grew fat, in winter they starved and 

Considering how much of our domestic | grew thin; having nothing to depend on 
happiness and public prosperity is depen- |but such hay as could be saved. The first 
dent on a supply of prime beef in steaks, | great step, therefore, towards the improve- 
sirloins, and rounds; on chops, legs, | ment of cattle was the employment of the 
and saddles of mutton ; on streaky rashers, | turnip and other roots which could be stored 
and Yorkshire and Cumberland hams, it;in winter. An experienced farmer calcu- 
will not be time wasted to explain how it | lates that with roots, oxen improve nearly 
comes to pass that in every county of the | one fourth more than those fed on hay alone. 
kingdom there are to be found not only |The use of turnips enabled sheep to be fed 
wealthy amateurs, but practical farmers, | where nothing but gorse or rushes grew be- 
who devote their whole time to producing | fore. Neal, the mechanic, stepped in with 
prime animals of pure blood, not always|a chaff-cutter, prepared hay and straw to 
at a profit; and how the country gains | mix with roots, and, with a turnip cutter, 
from stock so plump, cubical, and unpic- | saved six months in getting sheep ready for 


| turesque; for it is not to be gainsaid | the kitchen. 
| that the wild cattle of the Roman Cam-| The use ofa dry, palatable, nutritious food, 


pagna or the Andalusian pastures are | called oil-cake, which could be carried into 
more suited to figure as models for the | the field to sheep to help out a short crop, fol- 
ainter than under the knife ot the carver. | lowed ; and further studies proved the use of 


| A Yorkshire farmer remarked, when shown | peas, and beans, and foreign pulse in giving 
| the Toro Farnese, that “ there couldn’t be|lambs bone and muscle. It was found, too, 
| many prime cuts sliced out of him.” by experiment, that warm feeding yards saved 


By the exertions of only a few zealous agri- | food; that, in short, the best way of getting 


|| culturists, during the last hundred years, yee stock into prime condition was to fee 
| meat has been placed within the reach o 


the; them well, to attend to their health, and 


I _ at large: The roast beef of Old Eog-| never, from their earliest days, to allow them 
| lan I- 


» which some fancy to have been the ordi- | to get thin. 


| nary fare of our ancestors in the days of| But before these discoveries had been made, 


Queen Bess, was really and truly the tough | the breedsof English live-stock were in regular 


| and tasteless produce of lean, black, worn-out | course of improvement. No kind of food can 


| answered, that the ox, which used to be with | ventors, do not, on an average, make money. 
| difficulty fattened at six years old, is now | On the contrary, for the pleasure of the pur- 
| presentible in superlative condition upon the ; suit and the hope of success, they expend large 


| which formerly fed in summer and starved in|the country gains enormously in result ; 


| butcher in twenty months, with a better and| more than twice the quantity of beef and 
| more even fleece. And the pig which formerly | mutton that it would fifty yearsago, The 
| Yan races until two years had passed, is now 

| fitfor the knife after eating and sleeping | the time; but,fed partly in yards or stalls, they 
| comfortably and cleanly as a gentleman | spoil legs ground with treading, and return to 
| should, for nine months only. j the soil | 


| closer study of the habits of animals, and an | fashionable pursuit—and that isa great thing 
| increased supply of food placed within on 

| reach by otanie 

| system of customs duties ; and partly by dis-| tershire, the son and grandson of farmers ; 


| of Europe or on the Rhine, have seen the anne and, by selecting individuals of 
| greyhound-like pigs, the lean gaunt sheep, the eee with this tendency, certain breeds 


draught oxen, or leathery old cows, and that | make an ill-bred, ill-shaped beast fat in time 
only procurable fresh for four months in the | to be profitable. Just as some men are more 
year. Those who have travelled in the south | inclined to get fat than others, so are some 


angular and active cows unincumbered with | have been stereotyped into a never-failing 
sirloins and almost destitute of lungs, which | type: that type in an ox and sheep is one 
pick up a miserable existence on the roadsides. ; which presents the largest extent of prime meat 
A hundred years ago, with a few rare excep-; and least amount of offal; or, as a South 
tions, the ordinary breeds of live stock in | Down breeder expressed it—“a perfect sheep 
Great Britain were just as lean, ill-shaped, | should be, as nearly as possible, all legs and 
and slow-growing. And to those who/ loins of mutton.” 

inquire what we have gained by the enthu-! To make this improvement, required a cer- 
siasm with which noblemen and gentlemen ' tain talent, enthusiasm, and years of patience. 
have followed cattle- breeding, it can be} Breeders of pure stock, like mechanical in- 


Christmas board at threeyears old. The sheep | fortunes; while a few win great prizes. But 


winter, until five years old, are now fit for the | for now, the same space of ground will feed 


animals not only come to maturity in half 


highly concentrated and productive 
This change has been brought about partly | manure. 
by the improvement of our agriculture, aj The first man who made stock-breeding a 


in a country where fashion rules too much— 
d commerce, and a rational | was Robert Bakewell, of Dishley, in Leices- 





coveries in the art of breeding. Formerly| but, if we mistake not, himself a barrister, 
our cattle and sheep were entirely dependent! With horned cattle he aimed at the cardinal- | 
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improvements which are now universally 
established and admitted in this country 
where the growth of meat—less than the 
dairy, as in Holland and Switzerland—is the 
principal object. He tried to produce a large 
eylindrical body, small head, small neck, small 
extremities, andsmall bone. He said that all 
was useless that was not beef; and sought, 
by choosing and pairing the best specimens, 
to make the shoulders comparatively small, 
and the hind quarters large, which is exactly 
the reverse of animals allowed ta breed freely, 
and to gallop at liberty over wide pastures. 
Eventhe cattle of Australia bred from pure 
specimens, after running wild for a few gene- 
rations, begin to lose the fine sirloins of 
their English ancestors, growing tough and | 
stringy for the spit in proportion as they} 
become active. 

In sheep, Mr. Bakewell declared that his 
object was mutton, not wool; and, disregard- 
ing mere size which is a vulgar test of 
merit, he chose animals which had that 
external form which is a sign of producing 
the most muscle and fai, and the least bone ; 
and, by careful selection and breeding, he 
stamped a form on the Leicester sheep which 
it retains to this day. 

The South Downs, doubtless an indigenous 
breed, feed on the bare pasture of the 
southern coast, produce a fine quality of 
meat, and a close short wool. It was the 


turnip that rendered feeding the South 


Down while young possible. The great 
improvement began with John Ellman of 
Glynde, near Lewes, in the year seventeen 
hundred and eighty. He preserved the form 
of the original breed, but corrected the too | 
great height of the fore-quarters, widened | 
the chest, made the back broader, the ribs 
more curved, and the trunk more symmetrical | 
and compact. The ancestors of the present 
race were rarely killed until the third or 
fourth year. They are now sent to execution 
at two years, and sometimes even at fifteen 
months old. They have since spread far; 
superseding the breeds of Berkshire, Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire, crossing and, altering the 
Shropshire, extending into; Dorsetshire, 
Surrey, Norfolk, Devonshire, Herefordshire, 
Wales, and even toward Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, and have improved all the 
breeds of blackfaced heath sheep. 

The crowning events in the history of beef} 
and mutton bring us back to agricultural 
shows ; which wereestablished by James Duke | 
of Bedford at Woburn, and by Mr. Coke, 
afterwards Earl of Leicester, at Holkham. At 
these “sheepshearings” the great housés were 
thrown open to agriculturists of all countries 
and counties. Stock were displayed, im- 

lements were tried, prizes were distri- 
uted, and gentlemen of rank and fortune, 
of all opinions and politics, threw themselves 
with enthusiasm into agricultural discus- 
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sions, and enjoyed the excitement of hospi- 
tality, competition,and applause. Forinstance, 
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in seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, we 
find in the Gentleman’s Magazine, in an | 
account of a Woburn sheepshearing, held on | 
the twenty-first of June, names since become | 
classical in connection with pure~ breeds; 
Coke of Norfolk; Quartley, from Devon. 
shire ; Parsons, from Somersetshire; Eliman, | 
from Sussex; worthy successors, in the cattle. | 
breeding art, of Bakewell, the brothers Col- 
lings, Tompkins, Lord Somerville, and several | 
others. “From one hundred to a hu. | 
dred and ninety sat down to dinner 
for five days successively. Premiums for 
cattle, sheep, and ploughing were distributed, 
and his.Grace let above seventy South Down 
and new Leicester rams for one thousand 
pounds. The econversation was entirely 
agricultural, and the question was discussed 
whether the new Leicester or the South 
Down were the better breed of sheep.” 


THE TURKS’ CELLAR. 


I ENTER the old town of Vienna from Leo | 
polstadt by the Ferdinand Bridge; and, | 
walking for a few minutes parallel with the 
river, come into a hollow ealled the Tiefer 
Grund; passing next under a broad areh 
which itself supports a street spanning the 
gullev, I find on the left hand a rising-ground | 
whicii must be climbed in order to reach a 
certain open space of a triangular form, 
walled in by lofty houses, called “ Die 
Freiung,” the Deliverance. In it there is an 
old wine-house, the Turks’ Cellar, and there 
belongs to this spot one of the legends of 
Vienna. 

In the autumn of the year sixteen hundred 
and twenty-seven, when the city was so 
closely invested by the Turks, that the 
people were half famished, there stood in 
the place now called “Freiung,” or there- | 
abouts, the military bakery for that portion | 
of the garrison which had its quarters in the | 
neighbourhood. The bakery had to supply not 
only thesoldiers ; but bread was made in it to 
be doled out to destitute civilians by the 
municipal authorities ; and, as the number of 
the destitute was great, the bakers there em- 
ployed had little rest. Once in the dead of the 
night while some of the apprentices were 
getting their dough ready for the early morn- 
ing batch, they were alarmed by a hollow 
ghostly sound as of spirits knocking in 
the earth. The blows were regular and 
quite distinct, and without cessation until 
cockerow. The next night these awful 
sounds were again heard, and seemed to be- 
come louder and more urgent as the day drew 
near ; but, with the first scent of morning air, 
they suddenly ceased. The apprentices gave 
information to the town authorities; a mili- 
tary watch was set, and the cause of the 
strange noises in the earth was very soon dis- 
covered. The enemy was under ground ; the 
Turks, from their camp on the Leopoldsberg, 
were carrying a mine under the city ; and, not 
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knowing the levels, had approached so nearly 
to the surface that there was but a mere 
crust between them and the bakehouse 
floor. 

What was to be done? The danger was 
imminent—the remedy must be prompt and 
decisive. A narrow arm of the Danube ran 
within a hundred yards of the we: pick 
and spade were vigorously plied, and in a 
short time a canal was cut between the river 
and the bakery. Little knew the Turks of 
the cold water that could then at any time be 
thrown upon their undertaking. All was still. 
The Viennese say that the hostile troops al- 
ready filled the mine, armed to the teeth, and 
awaiting only a concerted signal to tell them 
that a proposed midnight attack on the 
walls had diverted the attention of the citizens. 
Then they were to rush up out of the earth 
and surprise the town. But the besieged, fore- 
warned and forearmed, suddenly threw the 
flood-gates open and broke a way for the 
water through the new canal under the bake- 
house floor ; down it went bubbling, hissing, 
and gurgling into the dark cavern, where it 
swept the Mussulmans before it, and destroyed 
them to.a man, 

This was the origin of the Turks’ Cellar ; 
and although the title is perhaps unjustly ap- 
propriated by the winehouse I have men- 
tioned, yet there is no doubt that the tale is 
true, and that the house at any rate is near 
the spot from which its name is taken. Grave 
citizens even believe that the underground 
passage still exists, walled and roofed over 
with stone, and that it leads directly to the 
Turks’ camp, at the foot of the Leopoldsberg. 
They even know the size of it, namely, that 
it is of such dimensions as to admit the 
marching through it of six men abreast. Of 
this I know nothing; but I know from the 
testimony of a venerable old lady—who is 
| not the oldest in Vienna—that the baker's 
apprentices were formerly allowed special 
privileges in consideration of the service 
once rendered by some of their body to the 
state. Indeed, the procession of the bakers, 
| onevery returning anniversary of the swamp- 
ing of the Turks, when they marched horse and 
foot from the Freiung, with banners, emblems, 
and music, through the heart of the city to the 
grass-grown camp outside the eity walls, was 
one of the spectacles that made the deepest 
impression on this chatty old lady in her 
childhood. 

The Turks’ Cellar is still famous. It is 
noted now, not for its bread or its canal- 
water, but for its white-wine, its baked veal, 
and its savoury chickens. Descend into its 
depths (for it is truly a cellar and nothing 
else) late in the evening, when citizens have 
time and money at their disposal, and you 
find it full of jolly company. As well as the 
tobacco-smoke will permit you to see what the 
place resembles, you would say that it is like 
nothing so much as the after cabin of a 
Gravesend steamer on a summer Sunday 
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afternoon. There is just such a row of tables 
on each side ; just such alow roof; just such a 
thick palpable air, uncertain light, and noisy, 
steamy crowd of occupanws. The place is 
intolerable in itself, but fall-to upon the 
steaming block of baked veal which is set 
before you ; clear your throat of the tobacco- 
smoke by mighty draughts of the pale yellow 
wine which is its proper accompaniment ; 
finally, fill a deep-bowled meerschaum with 
Three Kings tobacco, creating for yourself 
your own private and exclusive atmosphere, 
and. you begin to feel the situation. The 
temperature of mine host’s cellar aids ima- 
gination greatly in recalling the idea of 
the old bakehouse, and there comes over 
you, after a while, a sense of stifling that 
mixes with the nightmare usually constituting 
in this place an after-supper nap. In the 
waking lethargy that succeeds, you feel as 
if jostled im dark vaults by a mob of 
frantic Turks, labouring heavily to get breath, 
and sucking in foul water for air. 

Possibly when fully awakened you begin to 
consider that the Turks’ Cellar is not the most 
healthful place of recreation to be in ; and, 
cleaving the dense smoke, you ascend into 
sunlight. Perhaps you stroll to some place 
where the air is better, but. which may 
still have a story quite as exciting as 
the catastrophe of the imperial bakehouse ; 
perhaps to Bertholdsdorf; a pretty little 
market. town with a tall-steepled church, and 
a half ruined battlement, situated on the hill 
slope about six miles to the south of Vienna. 
It forms a pretty summer day’s ramble. Its 
chronicler is the worthy Marktrichter, or 
Town-justice, Jacob Trinksgeld; and his 
Serene story, freely translated, runs 
thus :— 

“When the Turkish army, two hundred 
thousand strong without their allies, raised 
the siege of Raab, the retreating host of rebels 
and Tartars were sent to overrun the whole 
of Austria below the Enns on this side of the 
Danube, and to waste it with fire and sword. 
This was done. On the ninth of July, de- 
tached troops of Spahis and Tartars appeared 
before the walls of Bertholdsdorf, but were 
beaten back by our armed citizens. These 
attacks were repeated on the tenth andtwelfth, 
and also repulsed ; but as at this time the 
enemy met with a determined resistance from 
the city of Vienna, which they had invested, 
they gathered in increased force about our 
devoted town, and on the fifteenth of July 
attacked us with such fury on every side, that, 
seeing it was no longer possible to hold out 
against them, partly from their great num- 
bers, and partly from our failing of powder ; 
and moreover, seeing that they had already 
set fire to the town in several places, we were 
compelled to seek shelter with our goods and 
chattels in the church and fortress, neither of 
which were as yet touched by the flames. 

“On thesixteenth, the town itself being then 
in ashes, there came a soldier dressed in the 
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Turkish costume, save that he wore the 
leather jerkin of a German horseman, into 
the high-street, and waving a white cloth, he 
called out in the Hungarian language, to those 
of us who were in the fortress, that if we 
would ask for grace, both we and ours should 
be protected, and a safe conduct (salva quartia) 
given to us that should be our future defence. 
Thereupon we held honest council together, 
citizens and neighbours then present, and in 
the meantime gave reply, translated also into 
Hungarian, that if we should agree thereto, 
we would set up a white flag upon the tower 
as a sign of our submission. Early on the 
morning of the nineteenth of July, there came a 
Pacha from the camp at Vienna, at the head ofa 
great army, and with him the same Turk who 
had on the previous day made the proposal to 
us. And the Pacha sat himself down upon a 
red carpet spread on the bare ground, close by 
the house of Herr Streninger, till we should 
agree to his terms. It was five o’clock in 
the morning before we could make up our 
minds. 

“Then, when we were all willing to sur- 
render, our enemies demanded, in the first 
place, that two of our men should march 
out of the fortress as hostages, and that 
two Turks should take their places with us ; 
and that a maiden, with loose streaming 
hair, and a wreath upon her forehead, should 
bring forth the key of the town, seeing 
that this place had never till then been 
taken by an enemy. Further, they demanded 
six thousand florins ransom from us, which, 
however, we bated to four thousand, handing 
to them two thousand florins at once, upon 
three dishes, with the request that the 
remainder should be allowed to stand over 
till the forthcoming day of John the Baptist. 
As soon as this money had been paid over to 
them, the Pacha called such of our faithful 
garrison as were in the church to come out 
and arrange themselves in the square, that he 
might see how many safe-conducts were re- 

uired ; but, as each armed man came to the 

oor, his musket was torn out of his hand, 
and such as resisted were dragged by the hair 
of the head into the square by the Turks, 
and told that they would need no weapons, 
seeing that to those who sought for mercy, 
the passes would be sufficient protection. 
And thus were our arms carried away 
from us. 

“As soon asthe whole garrison, thus 
utterly defenceless, were collected in the 
public square, there sprung fifty Turks from 
their horses, and with great rudeness began 
searching every one of them for money or 
other valuables; and the citizens began 
already to see that they were betrayed into a 
surrender, and some of them tried to make 
their escape—among others, Herr Streninger, 
the town-justice ; but he was struck down 
immediately, and he was the first man mur- 
dered. Upon this, the Pacha stood up, and 
began to call out with a loud, clear voice to 
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his troops, and as they heard his words, they 
fell upon the unarmed men in the market- 
place, and hewed them down with their 
scimetars without pity or remorse—sparin 
none in their eagerness for the butchery, an 
which, in spite of their haste, was not ended 
till between one and two o’clock in the after- 
noon. Of all our citizens, only two escaped 
the slaughter, and they contrived to hide 
themselves in the tower, but those who fled 
out of the town were captured by the Tar- 
tars, and instantly dispatched. Then, havin 
committed this cruel barbarism, they seiz 
the women and children who had been left 
for safety in the church, and carried them 
away into slavery, taking care to burn and 
utterly destroy the fortress ere they departed, 
And when Vienna was relieved, and the good 
people there came among the ruins of Ber- 
tholdsdorf, they gathered together the head- 
less and mamaiol remains of our murdered 
citizens to the number of three thousand 
five hundred, and buried them all. in one 
grave.” 

In “eternal remembrance” of this cata- 
strophe, the worthy town-justice, Trinksgeld, 
in seventeen hundred ordered a painting to be 
executed, representing the fearful scene de- 
scribed, It occupies the whole of one side of 
the Town-hall, and in its quaint minuteness 
of detail, and defiance of perspective—de- 
picting, not merely the slaughter of the 
betrayed Bertholdsdorfers, but the conceal- 
ment: of the two who were fortunate enough to 
escape, and who are helplessly apparent 
behind some loose timber—would be ludi- 
crous, were it not for the sacred gravity of the 
subject. 

As it is, we quit the romantic little town 
with a sigh, and turning our faces towards 
Vienna, wonder what the Young Turks of | 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four may possibly 
think of the Old Turks of one hundred and 
thirty years ago. 
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